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Having occasion to make a trip recently 
to Wisconsin, we were induced to take a 
route lately opened, from Toronto by Rail- 
road northwardly, past Lake Simcoe to the 
head of the Georgian Bay at Collingwood ; 
thence by steamboat through the Bay to its 
junction with Lake Huron; thence near the 
great Manitouline and some of the lesser 
islands that so profusely gem that magnifi- 
eent Lake, to Mackinae. The Railroad is 
new, yet leads through an old cultivated 
country to Simcoe. From this point north, 
the country is raw enough to satisfy the 
most inveterate sticklers for uncontamin- 
ated*nature. 

The cider settled-lands are good, consist- 
ing generally of a fertile loam, with more or 
less inclination to clay, which in some cases, 
approaches to a very stiff soil. The portion 
of the land near the Bay, is of the most un- 
promising character, consisting of light sand 
and sterile gravel, spread out in an almost 
unvarying level, and covered with a dense 
growth of pine, hemlock, white and red 
cedar, and white birch. These forest trees 
generally skirt the shores of our western 
lakes and their tributaries north of 44°, 
though occasionally a fine growth of sugar- 
maple, hickory, and beach, (which more gen- 
erally prevail in the interior, and always 
Aindiate the finest western soils,) comes down 


#~ “ty-the brink of the water and stretch away 


inland as far as the eye can reach. These 
trees covered the slopes of a majestic hill 
near Collingwood, (which is said to be 1,200 
feet high, but did not appear more than half 
of it,) and extended entirely over and beyond 
its top, while scattered thickly through them 
were the clearings and buildings of the hardy 
pioneers. 
The view of the eastern shore on the 
_ tongue of land or peninsula, and the adja- 
cent islands lying between the Bay and Lake 
Huron, is by far the most beautiful we have 
yet seen in the northwest. This is attrib- 
utable to the varied and increased altitude 
of the shores, the islands which border, and 
the numerous bays and inlets which indent 
it, affording a continually shifting yet always 
picturesque view as the boat passes rapidly 
Onward to her destination. One of these 
islands, called The Flower Pots, from its 
having two seemingly inverted rocks, (not a 
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very unusual thing in a limestone region, 
which.most of that country is,) that have ap- 
parently turned a somerset, and are now 
standing on their head, the base being much 
smaller than the apex. A wine-glass with 
its foot buried in the sand is not an inapt 
illustration of these little wonders. The 
bold chalky cliffs, not unfrequently over- 
hanging with their bristling heads of firs, 
the pure waters below, stud the shore both 
on the island and the main; and lend a pe- 
culiar charm to this new and attractive 
route. 

The farming in Canada has greatly im- 
proved since we were last through. this por- 
tion of it, some years since. There are many 
excellent farmers in the Provinces. Nicer 
or more skilful or successful cultivation is 
not to be found in the States, than is exhib- 
ited on many of the Canadian farms. The 


'| products are such as are grown in’ central 


and northern New-York. ‘There are fewer 


‘orchards, and a less number of well-bred 


horses, cattle and sheep than are seen among 
us; but the spirit of improvement is thor- 
oughly roused throughout the Provinces, and 
numerous fine animals attest the zeal, intel- 
ligence and liberality that have possessed 
our trans-lake cousins. Let any who doubt 
the progress of things there, visit the next 
annual exhibition, in October, at Coburg, 
Canada West, and he will see what would 
have astonished even a New- Yorker twenty 
years ago. 

The Government have encouraged the 
formation of a general, and numerous sub- 
Provincial agrieultural societies, by various 
grants of money ; and there is every indica- 
tion from their past history and present suc- 
cess, that they have become thoroughly in- 
corporated as one of the indispensable fea- 
tures of Canadian farming. They have 
already the nucleus of a respectable library 
at their rooms in Toronto, (soon to be again 
the seat of Government. for the-Provinces,) 
and there may generally be found, Professor 
Buckland and the Secretary, Mr. Thompson, 
engaged in the duties of forwarding the great 
agricultural interests of the country. 

Many of the rural population are emigrants, 
who bring with them their strong Scotch, 
English and Irish’ prejudices, which, like 
their brogue, is much harder to shake off in 
Canada than the United States. This is 
owing to the less number of schools, the 
more’ limited general intercourse, and the. 
co ce they derive from the higher | w 
clas A knot of Scotch or Irish’ settle! 


together, and having: little intercourse be- | 
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yond their own circle, and a great man or 
two to look up to, almost as obstinate or 
unintelligible as themselves, will hold on to 
their brogue, their quirks and their-uddities, 
for two or three generations; yet had the 
same men settled any where in Yankee 
land, the natives would have almost as quick- 
ly dispersed their language and habits, as 
the confusion of tongues did the select citi- 
zens of ancient Babel. One can. hardly un- 
derstand what many of those people are 
talking about. The Yankee plu, as they 
call it, is, however, rapidiy supplanting the 
cumbrous Scotch iron implement, which. re- 
quires fifty per cent more team to draw it, 
and costs four times as much without doing 
any better work, The proprietors of a thriv-., 
ing agricultural-implement warehousvxs.To- 
ronto informed us, that the trade in imple- 
ments imported from the United States, 
nearly doubled annually, so decidedly supe- 
rior in economy, lightness of draught, and 
efficiency, do they find them to such as they 
have heretofore brought from abroad. 

I found, very much to my surprise how- 
ever, that the recently so highly lauded re- 
ciprocal treaty, left an onerous impost on 
these necessary articles. Not a single effi- 
cient manufactory of this description of im- 
plements is to be found in British America, 
yet every one of these articles brought into 
the Provinces from the States, is subject to . 
this exaction. The fullest selling price, too, 
is assumed for levying the ad valorem. 
The Collector informed us, as he compla- 
cently sipped his fragrant: Macaboy, that 
several reaping machines had been seized 
the present season, although invoiced con- 
siderably aboye the manufacturer’s. cost ; 
but they happened to be somewhat below 
the usual selling price. If the Canadians 
need reciprocity in any thing, it is in pro- 
curing. better tools to work with, and we 
hope the next time they achieve reciprocal 
treaties, they will make-a free. interchange 
of agricultural implements as thoroughly a 
sine gua non as agricultural products. 

The progress of agriculture in Wisconsin 
has been rapidly onward, as ever before 
since the settlement of this fine region. 
Population is pouring in to every portion of 
the State, and they conquer as they go. 
Farms are everywhere taken up and at once 
subjected to an intelligent tillage. The set- 
tlers are among the best farmers of our 


northern States and the north of saueee 
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a great measure, extended itself on isother- 
mal lines, not following precisely the same 
latitude, but preserving nearly the same 
climate as before accustomed to, in their 
emigrations westward. This law brings to 
the fertile lands and the healthful, invigor- 
ating climate of Wisconsin, the hardy sons 
and daughters of Maine, Vermont, New- 
Hampshire, and northern New-York ; and 
from Europe, numerous representatives from 
the northern hives of Denmark, Norway, 
Scotland, and northern Germany. With 
such a population, success can not be un- 
certain. 

The soil and climate of Wisconsin are ad- 
mirably adapted to wheat, which is a much 
more certain crop, and generally of finer 
quality, than in Illinois. It is here less sub- 
ject to winter kill, and therefore this State 
is susceptible of raising the choicest varie- 
ties. Oats and all the cereal grains grow in 
the greatest profusion, as well as grass, 
every kind of esculent roots, and the north- 
ern fruits. The potatoes are equal to the 
best Irish or Nova Scotia, and are very pro- 
ductive; and we have seldom seen finer 
crops of ruta bagas, beets, carrots, cabbage, 
&c., in October, than we noticed in and 
about Manitouwoc the first of September. 
One man, who has his farm only partially 
cleared, told us he had already cut two hun- 
dred tuns of hay from less than one hundred 
acsj > of land, and many of his meadows 
seéined at that time to have another tun of 
aftermath fit for the scythe. This crop is 
worth at least $15 per tun, owing to the 
rapid emigration into the country, and the 
large demand from the numerous lumbering 
teams which are employed in the rich pineries 
that line the Manitouwoc river. 

We have often wondered at the induce- 
ments influencing those who migrate far be- 
yond the western shores of Lake Michigan. 
Every foot beyond that shore demands ex- 
pensive tiansportation eastward ; and it is 
only when reached, that every product des. 
tined for exportation, has a fixed value buta 
few cents per bushel below the highest mar- 
ket price in Buffalo. Looking to the net 
profits of a farm whose products must be 
shipped eastward for a market, one on the 
shores of the Lake may ‘be worth $50 or 
even $100 per acre, when 100 to 200 miles 
in the interior, the most productive may not 
be worth the Government psice of $1 25. 
In conversation with a plain but thinking 
Vermonter, who had planted himself on the 
Wisconsin river, he acknowledged that po- 
sition had as much to do with agricultural 
prosperity as soil; and that he had commit- 
ted a great error in placing himself so far off 
from the great arteries through which flow 
the internal commerce of the United States. 





Tue Pou.tey CuronicLe.—We are sorry 
to part company with this interesting and 
instructive weekly sheet, edited by Miss 
Elizabeth Watts—and the only publication 
of its kind in the world. It will hereafter 
be merged into the Cottage Gardener, which 
paper we hope to receive in exchange, espe- 
cially so as Miss Watts is to be one of the 
contributors if not editors of the latter 
journal. 





See 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
eon 
FARMING IN BERKSHIRE, MASS._WHEAT 
GROWING—MOWING MACHINES, &c. 





We left town August 3d, for atrip to the 
hills of old Berkshire. We had our first ex- 
perience with the new patentcar ventilators, 
upon the Housatonic railroad, and the ride 
from Bridgeport to Pittsfield willbe a mem- 
orable day in our calender for its comfort- 
able traveling. The ventilator fully equals 
the advertisement, which sets forth its ad- 
vantages, and railroad corporations now have 
it in their power to remove the last great an- 
noyance in summer journeying. The dust 
and cinders are absolutely kept out of the 
ears, and a brisk circulation of fresh air is 
kept up while they are in motion. The 
traveler has a fine breeze in the hottest day, 
pure air for his lungs, a clear unsoiled page 
for his reading, and little use for a clothes 
brush at the end of his journey. The dam- 
age done to apparel by dust and cinders 
amounts to millions every year, to say noth- 
ing of their influence upon the delicate mem- 
branes of the lungs, which are almost suffo- 
cated for hours in succession in the com- 
mon cars. The expense of fitting up one of 
these ventilators is about a thousand dollars 
for a train of cars, depending somewhat of 
course upon the number of the cars to be 
fitted. Though this invention has been be- 
fore the world for some time and its success 
fully demonstrated, we are surprised to find 
so few railroads adopting it. The fourth 
estate should take hold of this matter and 
assert the rights of the traveling public to 
pure air in their journeyings. 

On the upper part of this read we began 
to meet with wheat fields, and along through 
Great Barrington and West Stockbridge we 
saw fields that would have done great credit 
to the wheat growing districts. The spring 
varieties are principally cultivated. Ten 
years ago as we passed over this route we 
do not remember to have seen a single field 
of wheat. Now they are so numerous as to 
attract attention. They are for the most 
part in small patches of one acre or two, as 
if the farmers were feeling their way cau- 
tiously toward wheat growing, as one of 
their main crops. In Williamstown, where 
we stopped for a few days, this crop is al- 
ready grown every year by a few of the 
farmers. On Mason’s hill we saw as fine 
wheat as ever waved over a prairie. D. A. 
Buckley, of the Stone Hill farm, cultivates 
several varieties, and this crop is a part of 
his routine. 

We see it suggested by a writer in the 
Country Gentleman, that the Hessian fly pro- 
bably led to the discontinuance of this crop 
among New-England Farmer’s, rather than 
the exhaustion of the soil. The fly no doubt 
was among the hinderances, but we think the 
mode of cultivation had much more to do 
with it than the fly. As a rule, wheat was 
sown by our grandfather’s without manure, 
or the turning in of any crop. The soil was 
over-tasked, it yielded after a time very little 
grain, and farmers became disheartened. 
Potatoes would grow, and yield abundantly 
where wheat would not, and this crop par- 





tially took the place of wheat. If the pota- <{% 


toe rot, shall drive us back again to wheat 
culture, we shall have reason to bless a kind 
Providence for the visitation. Cultivators 
are now trying experiments all through New- 
England, to see if wheat can not be grown 
again on well prepared soil. Those near 
the market towns are using Peruvian guano, 
and so far as we have heard, with encour- 
aging succé$s. With this manure, we grew 
this Season a beautiful field of Black Sea 
wheat, in a neighborhood where none had 
been raised for twenty years. In Rhode Isl- 
and, where less than a hundred bushels was 
reported as the product of the whole State 
inthe census of 1850, we see home-grown 
wheat quoted in the price current. 

One thing very noticeable through this 
county is, the increased breadth of land un- 
dercultivationthis season. Such fields of oats 
we never remember to haveseen. The slopes 
of whole hills were sometimes covered with 
this crop. While on the south sides they 
are now cradling the yellow grain, on the 
north sides they are still perfectly green, 
and two weeks will hardly bring them to 
maturity. It is agreed on all hands, that 
this crop is very heavy. 

Another crop very extensively grown here 
is buckwheat. Almost every farm has its 
field. It is now in full blossom and forms 
one of the beautiful features of the enchant- 
ing summer scenery ofthis region. Its white 
blossoms may be seen far up the sides of 
the mountains, contrasting pleasantly with 
the deep verdure of the forest, and the light. 
er green and yellow of the oat fields. 

The potatoes that grow upon these hills, 
off of the heavy clay soils, are unrivaled. As 
yet there is no appearance of disease among 
them, and the acres that are now variegated 
with the blossoms of this esculent can hardly 
be counted. ‘‘ The one more acre,” on which 
the newspapers insisted in the spring, was 
planted up here on almost every farm. We 
found several of them far up the sides of 
Grey Lock, just on the verge of the Hopper, 
several miles from any habitation. They 
were peach blows, and from the health and 
vigor of the vines, they were manifestly 
quite at home, though so far abroad. 

THE MOWING MACHINE m, 
has invaded this secluded region, and now te 
meadows of the Hoosic are annually cut by 
horse power. Finer grass land can not be 
found in the State than these bottoms. It 
was a beautifulsight to see this mower sweep 
along the smooth sward, leaving the dewy 
grass handsomely spread, and glistening in 
the morning sun. 

The premium farm of the State, owned by 
Mr. Harrison, lies in this valley, and em- 
braces within its limits the site of old Fort 
Massachusetts. It isa charming spot, and 
bears marks of thoroughcultivation. Could 
Ephraim Williams and the stalwart band of 
pioneers, that first laid open this region and 
occupied that fort, revisit the scenes of their 
struggles, they would hardly recognize their 
wilderness home in these smiling fields. How 
would they wonder to see cultivation creep- 
ing so far up the sides of the mountains, and 
the smoke of fresh clearings in many cases 
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descending from their very summits; to 


hear by the still waters of Hoosic, instead of 
the whoop of the savage, the sharp clatter of 
the mower sweeping over fields then stud- 
ded with the first growth of the forest—in- 
stead of the growl of the bear, the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive bringing Boston 
within twelve hours of their mountain for- 
tress, instead of the sounds of forest life, the 
busy hum of industry, upon the farm and in 
the work-shop! 

In the college established here by the 
munificence of Col. William3, we found 
what is rare to find in our colleges—an asso- 
ciation for rural cultivation, and evidence, in 
the laying out of the grounds, in the flower 
beds cultivated by the students and in the 
private gardens of the professors, that the 
society was a reality, and was doing a good 
work. Of these pleasure grounds, these 
pleasant rural homes, these fruit yards, lus- 
cious with the gifts of Pomona, we hope to 
speak on another occasion. 

Wiuiamstown, August, 1855. 





Not Enporsep.—T wo of our subscribers— 
we wonder there have not been more—have 
written us in quite an ungracious mood, or- 
dering the Times stopped, and wondering 
that we could endorse the views of that pa- 
per. Stay, good friends—onr chief connec- 
tion with the Times is with its agricultural 
matter, and as an agricultural and news pa- 
per we have offered it to our old friends. If 
they want these departments (which are 
alone worth far more than the paper costs), 
and do not like the rest, it is an easy matter 
to pass over such portions as are not liked. 
As an agricultural andnews paper we can 
recommend the Times. With its politics or 
other views, aside from agriculture, we re- 
peat we have noconnection. But we force 
that paper upon noone. Those not wishing 
it can simply say so, and they will receive 
the Agriculturist for double the time they 
have paid for. But the great mass of our 
readers have elected to receive both papers, 
and very many have already expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with our new ar- 
rangement. 





g@> Our aim in editing this journal is to 
make it a kind of monthly budget, into which 
we can put all such valuable articles and ex- 
tracts as we can gather from a careful read- 
ing of the great mass of current agricultural 
literature. We can not therefore spare much 
room for lengthy reports of local agricultural 
exhibition, or other matters not of general 
interest. 





A much larger space in this number than 
we intended is occupied with advertisements. 
We expect that this space will be materially 
diminished hereafter, 





Onto AcricunturaL Cottece.—This - Insti- 
tution is permanently located at Cleveland. 
The winter session of twelve weeks will 
open the first week in December. For cir- 
cular, and any particulars, address Thomas 
Brown, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 





NEW EXCHANGES, 


+ 

By the-same mail we find among our ex- 
changes two agricultural journals, Volume 
1, Number1. The one, The Homestead, 
published at Hartford, Conn., by Andrew 
Stark, and edited by Rev. Wm. Clift and 
Messrs. T. S. Gold and Henry A. Dyer; and 
the other, the Western Agriculturist, pub- 
lished at Pittsburg, Pa., by David Ramaley ; 
the editor’s name is not given. 

Both of these papers are weekly, and in 
the same form, style and number of pages 
as the weekly American Agriculturist, the 
pages being somewhat shorter. The price 
of each is put at $2 a year, with no reduc- 
tion to clubs, which will give a greater 
chance for profit on what numbers are issued, 
though not likely to add ‘to their circulation, 
for a slight reduction in price to clubs is a 
considerable stimulus to subscribers to act 
as agents in pushing a paper up to a given 
figure. Cheap papers are all the rage now- 
a-days. With an eye to the public good, we 
prefer to send to ten thousand subscribers 
instead of to ten for the same amount of 
profit. It is now our pleasure to speak to 
more than sixty-Two THOUSAND subscribers 
through the columns of the Times and Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. But this by the way. 

We know all the editors of The Home- 
stead personally, and can vouch for the ster- 
ling value and the reliability of their paper. 
We have had an eye to adapting our own 
journal in part to the special wants of Con- 
necticut—but there is room enough for us 
both, and we hope The Homestead will grow 
to far outstrip our past efforts. We’ll en- 
deavor to lead on. Here’s our 34 of 
friendship, and our best wishes for great 
success. 

Of the managers of the Western Agricul- 
turist we can not speak from personal ac- 
quaintance, but we bid them God speed. 
The farmers of western Pennsylvania need 
such a journal as this promises to be. We 
are sorry some other name was not chosen, 
as few will take the trouble to add “Ameri- 
can” or “Western,” when speaking of the 
American Agriculturist or Western Agricul- 
turist, and some confusion will be the result ; 
but, no matter, we have, we trust, some 
credit to spare as capital for our young co- 
temporary. Our Pittsburg friend may take 
a hint from a remark of Professor Clark, in 
a College not far from its own location. 
Said he, “I have no ambition to labor, for, 
should I by chance accomplish any great 
thing, the credit would all go to Dr. Adam 
Clark, or to some other one of the great 
Ciark’s who have been so long before the 
world.” 





“Our Crow.”—A correspondent, whose 
crow is evidently not a brother of our crow, 
thus pleasantly alludes to our recent article 
under the above heading : 

“] do not know what your crow will do in 
the way of stealing eggs; but, bless your 
life, there are some two to six that stay 
about this place, and I have seen them fly 
off with geese and turkey eggs. Our crow 
will take ten eggs a day—perhaps for its 











young. They are “some” on a careless 
“ cullud pusson’s ” breakfast, if left come- 
atable, and steal meat and bread equal to a 
starving thief.” 





§@- We are not disposed to complain of 
small matters, but recently we have received 
a large number of letters making inquiries 
which we could only answer by letter, and 
in very many instances we have not only 
been left to write out replies, but also to pay 
postage. In such cases, no one, we think, 
can justly complain if we take our own time 
to answer them. We always think, howev- 
er, that a thing of this kind must have been 
the result of thoughtlessness, and generally 
stretch our charitable excuses to the amount 
of time, paper, envelops, and a postage 
stamp from our own pocket. 





Connecticut State Exuisition.—The 
second Annual Exhibition of the State Soci- 
ety will open at Hartford, on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, and continue fourdays. Some $7,000 
are offered in Premiums, and from several 
sources we learn that there is every prospect 
of a display of the first order. They have 
the right class of men engaged in the enter- 
prise, and with favorable weather there will 
be one of the largest gathering of visitors, 
and of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts, ever witnessed in the State. We shp’t 
look especially for an interesting and varied 
exhibitionjof domestic manuf:c:uies, in which 
this preéminently ‘“‘ Yankee State” so great- . 
ly abounds. 





Testinc Ecos.—There is no difficulty what- 
ever in testing eggs. Take them into a 
room moderately dark, and hold them be- 
tween the eye and a candle or lamp. . If the 
egg is good—that is, if the albumen is still 
unaffected—the light will shine through with 
a reddish glow, while if the egg is affected 
it will be opaque or dark. A very few trials 
will show any one the ease and simplicity 
of this method. In Fulton and Washington 
markets a man may be seen testing eggs, at 
almost any time in the year. He has a tal- 
low candle placed under a counter or desk, 
and taking up the eggs, three in each hand, 
passes them rapidly before the candle, and 
deposits them in another box. His practiced 
eye quickly perceives the least want of clear- - 
ness in the eggs, and suspicious ones are 
reéxamined, and thrown away or passed to 
a “doubtful” box. The process is so rapid, 
that we have seen eggs inspected perfectly 
at the rate of one to two hundred per minute, 
or as fast as they could be shifted from one 
box to another, six at a time. 





CaTTLe From Texas.—On a recent visit to 
Lasalle, says the Chicago Press, we were 
informed that a gentleman resident there, 
named McCoy, formerly of Kenosha, with 
three or four other persons in that neighbor- 
hood, is concerned in driving cattle from 
Texas and Mexico, and that they now have 
20,000 on the way, which will probably ar- 
rive there within a few weeks. 





A bale of hay is 300 pounds; 100 cubic 
feet in a solid mow of hay will weigh a tun. 
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= a 
SPROUTED WHEAT. 
re 

When grain sprouts a portion of the starch 
is converted into sugar, so that the dough 
made from such flour does not rise readily, 
but has a tendency to form a heavy mass 
that will not make up into “ light loaves.” 
This chemical change is effected by the pe- 
culiar germinative principle called diastase, 
the resulting sugar being intended for the 
support of the young wheat plant. 

Bread made from grown wheat is still 
nutritious, though it has a sweetish taste, 
and is not so palatable as that from sound 
grain. Itshould be kneaded as dry and as 
hard as possible, and “ molded up” three 
times instead of twice. Bakers add a little 
alum ; and though it is the fashion to com- 
plain of this in the newspapers, we are not 
sure that a little of it does any harm, while 
we are sure that almost every body likes 
their nice, white, puffy bread. This sub- 
stance is said to be peculiarly adapted to 
the flour of grown grain. Somebody says 
that a glass of whisky mixed into such dough 
does it good ; but this practice must rest en- 
tirely on “ somebody’s” assertion until we 
get a different chemistry, as there is no 
theoretical reason for it to be found in that 
of ours. 

The presence of a very small proportion 
of sprouted kernels has a very sensible ef- 
fe’y on the flour—millers complaining of 
evén one part in a hundred. For this rea- 
son the sprouted sheaves should be threshed 
by themselves, and the grain intended for 
market strongly winnowed to separate the 


use, or if too much grown, taken for feed. 

No damaged wheat should be sent to mar- 
ket, as the depreciation on the price of the 
lot will more than compensate any gain in 
measure. Nor should it be saved for seed, 
as the growth of the crop would be prevent- 
ed, or at least diminished, by just so much 
as the seed was damaged by sprouting, since 
the young plant would be deprived of a part 
of the food that nature has provided for it 
until it can take root. 


ANIMAL OR PLANT. 
—— 

The distinction between the two classes 
of living beings that appears to be so simple, 
is in reality, exeeedingly complicated and 
difficult to determine. Naturalists have at 
times founded distinctions on power of mo- 
tion; nitrogenized composition ; volition ; 
perception ; and, lastly, on peculiarities of 
respiration; but these have, one by one, 
given way before the march of investigation, 
until we can not now say that a living being 
is an animal because it moves from place to 
place, gives out ammonia, obeys the impulse 
of its will, or perceives what passes around 
it and regulates its movements accordingly. 
These properties belong, or appear to belong, 
to some plants as well as animals, or are de- 
ficient in some animals as well as in plants. 
When Naturalists broke down the barriers 
that were thought to separate the two king. 
doms, they failed toconstructothers. Prof. 





other by such insensible gradations, that no 
man can say where one begins and the other 
ends. 


“BLOODY MURRAIN” AND “SCOURS,” 


pliliigencs 

There are some recipes going the rounds 
of the public press for the treatment of bowel 
complaints in man and beast, which we in- 
tend to compliment with more than a mere 
insertion. We made a list of them, com- 
mencing with ‘Bloody Murrain—A Cure,” 
and including the article from our western 
friend, setting forth the unaccountable vir- 
tues of oak bark for diarrhea, showing how 
it brought away from him certain “ ulcer 
caps,” to the scandal of the regular doctors 
and the renown of his wife; and how he 
finally, by the grace of oak bark, or a return 
to New-England—we are uncertain which— 
did recover; and how he contends, from 








tle. Our list further included the thousand 
dollars’ worth of steers killed by eating 
acorns—the cure for which is a“ plate of 
lard”—and concluded with the “ Runnet 
Receipt,” which we believe, after all, to be 


must omit either it or the commentary. 
We suppose that by “bloody murrain” 
we are to understand dysentery, and that 


the bowels to health. 

When a person takes a pinch of snuff, the 
irritation of the foul powder on the delicate 
lining of the nose produces a flow to wash it 
away. When a grain of sand gets into the 


into the mouth, there is a profuse secretion | t 
of saliva by which nature attempts to wash 


posit of water under it to wash it off. 


and if he should succeed perfectly with|s 


ond and more circuitous route. 


edge of these principles is the key to the 


successful management of bowel complaints. | p 
In the treatment of these diseases, then, | v 


“scours” is another name for diarrhea = namnti ered . 

oaee? ‘ : *| animals destroyed by want of attention to 
Neither of these diseases ever occurs without the cause of bowel complaints and a reck- 
some cause for its production, and that Cause | less use of drugs, that we warn farmers 
0 50 be sought for in the food of the animal. against resorting indiscriminately to this 
The mistaken notion at the bottom of the} ieatment, or reposing any confidence in 
treatment of such complaints, as advocated those cow doctors whose whole method of 
by the papers, is in supposing that the dis- cure consists in “ puckering up” with oak 
charges are the disease, instead of being an bark, or any other astringent, and who have 
effort of the system for the restoration of| ,5 knowledge of the animal system or of the 
cause of the complaint. 


Now if a person in any of these cases | or more. 
were to busy himself in endeavors to stop| to make it lie level, then take old saw plates, 
the flow of water from the irritated surfaces, | grind them to a sharp edge on one side, and 


Second—Keep the animal perfectly quiet. 
It can not eat as much as usual; conse- 
quently it will fall away faster in flesh if 
allowed to run about. Besides, the restora- 
tion of the bowels from the injury they have 
received depends more on time than the 
the quantity of the discharges, while the 
evacuations are very much increased by 
walking. 

Third—In this condition of the intestines, 
on account of impaired digestion, the food 
must be more simple than that ordinarily 
used, or it will pass through unchanged ; 
thus increasing the trouble. The natural 
appetite of the animal when in this condition, 
will guide it correctly in most cases in choos- 
ing food from those kinds which it has been 
in the habit of eating. 

These circumstances secured to the ani- 
mal, it may take a few spoonfuls of milk 
and water, or molasses, or runnet, if any 


these premises, that it will cure horned cat- body will feel better for giving these medi- 
cines ; andif restoration should be attributed 
to them, we shall not dispute the matter, for 


we should never be able to prove the nega- 


tive. Yet we confess that it is difficult for 
us to see how even giving runnet is doin 
as good and as a safe as any of them. But ; Oh had 
Fela any thing more than putting another drop in 
the text has become so voluminous, that we ; Ba fe 
the bucket of an animal whose insides are 


lined with runnet. 


But we can not pass the astringent treat- 
We have seen so many 








REMOVING HASSOCKS OR BOGS. 


a oe 
These pests to the farmers meadows may 


eye, there is an effusion of tears to wash it} be got rid of in a cheap, simple manner, and 
out. When any irritating substance is taken | now is the best time of the year to remove 


hein. 
Take a sufficiently heavy log, one and a 


it away; and the same holds true of even| half to two feet in diameter, as required by 
the outside of the body, where the natural | the weight necessary to keep it down close 
process for removing a blister is by a de-| to the ground, and of as great a length as may 
be convenient to work it, say five to ten feet 


Hew off one side of this enough 


pike them to the flat side of the log. Now 


astringents in doing so—or in so taaning the | attach a chain to each end, and to the center 
flesh that it should become quite dry—he | of this, or a little one side of the center, so 
would have accomplished a great deal of] as to make it move angling; hook on one or 
mischief. He would have completely thwart-|two pairs of oxen, and then move ahead. 
ed nature’s efforts at cure, and she would be | The saw plates will pare off hassocks, bogs, 
under the necessity of proceeding by a sec- | anthills, and other protuberances in the nicest 
A knowl-} and most efficient manner. 


There are paring plows also made for this 
urpose, in the form of a triangle, which are 
ery effective, and may be easily worked 


we say: 
First—Ascertain the cause. 


It may be 
feeding on frost-bitten grass; it may be from 


with one pair of horses; and as they are 
only about three feet wide, they can be used 
where stones and rocks are not too thick, 


some poisonous herb, or from sudden change | and where the log would be too long to work 
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As far as possi-| advantageously. Such a plow may be pur- 
chased for fifteen dollars. 





Owen, in his recently published lectures, is | as from dry feed to green. 
compelled to avow that they pass into each | ble avoid this cause. 
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OLD MEADOWS. 


“A Young Farmer,” writing from Consti- 
tution, Ohio, says: 

“T have a piece of meadow land which 
has been cleared about ten years. The 
seeding was done by harrowing in, and it 
has never been plowed. It now yields only 
about half a crop of grass, but a goodly 
amount of iron weeds. Some of my neigh- 
bors advise me to plow it up, while others 
say it ought not to be plowed, asI never can 
get as good a sod again. Now, Mr. Editor, 
can you or any of your correspondents in- 
form me what I must do, in order to have a 
first rate meadow ?” 


Remarxs.—Breaking up old meadows for 
the purpose of re-seeding, is practiced to ad- 
vantage in most parts of the country. The 
roots and other vegetable matters that exist 
in new soils, by their slow decomposition 
exert fertilizing influences for years. When 
they are gone, the soil settles and becomes 
more compact, and the grass—as the com- 
mon expression is—runs out; not from old 
age, nor from a lack of the inorganic ele- 
ments of growth, but by reason of an im- 
proper condition of the soil. Such meadows 
are to be benefitted by breaking up, and by 
plowing under as much vegetable matter as 
may be in the shape of sod, green growth, 
and stable manure, and then re-seeding. 


From the fact that there is now a growth 
of weeds on our correspondent’s meadow, it 
is probable that there is no lack of mineral 
ingredients necessary to a good growth of 
grass, and that the existing deficiency is 
rather from a want of ammonia and carbonic 
acid in the soil to render those mineral in- 
gredients soluble. Such land is to be bene- 
fitted by plowing in green crops. 

It has lately been proposed to subsoil such 
meadows, admitting air and draining off 
water, so as to allow the decomposition of 
what organic matter may remain to go on 
again for their restoration. But this treat- 
ment can afford only temporary relief, while 
it does nothing towards extinguishing foul 
weeds. 

If the resources of the farm are such that 
this land can be manured, the problem is 
readily solved. A good growth of corn once 
secured, some one of the grain crops may 
follow it, and the ground may be laid down 
at the same time. 

To one who asked him how to improve 
land, Mr. Webster is said to have replied, 
“‘ Grow turnips.” He did not stop to inquire 
too nicely into theoretical notions of the ori- 
gin of the elements of fertility, to ask the 
origin of ammonia, or how carbonic acid is 
reduced in the leaf, but was satisfied with 
the truth that increase of live stock pro- 
duces increased fertility, and that all this is 
effected most readily by growing turnips. 
To meet the wider processes and larger ne- 
cessities of western farmers, this prescrip- 
tion becomes ‘‘ Grow corn.” 

In many places, such land as we appre- 
hend this to be, will bring a paying crop of 
corn even without manure. To effect this 
best, neither the aftermath nor the spring 


try. In our own State hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of acres are appropriated to the culti- 
vation of this desirable commodity. Broom 
corn never was stouter, nor a better crop 
than during the present year. 


ing mills, with eighty-four run of stone, ca- 
pable of manufacturing about 10,000 barrels 
of flour per day. The facilities for handling 
grain are extensive ; the elevating capacity 
abost 36,000 barrels per hour, and the stor- 
age room equal to about two million two 


week before planting time, with one fine, 
careful plowing, and the corn planted on the 
inverted furrows. The crop may need 
nursing with guano, wood ashes, gypsum, or 
liquid manures, until the sod begins to de- 
cay, but when that is reached it will go on 
rapidly. 

As to the propriety of venturing on a corn 
crop without manure in this particular case, 
our correspondent must decide from observ- 
ation of like lands in his neighborhood, as- 
sisted by the experience and judgment of his 
neighbors. It is common with young farm- 
ers to suppose that there is some infallible 
rule of practice in agricultural science, and 
that editors have only to “ figure up” prob- 
lems like this to give them the “ right an- 
swer.” 

In the dairying districts of this State, 
where the land is rough with stones, or wet, 
the meadows are very generally top-dressed 
with manure. Many of these dairymen 
plow only for potatoes and oats, and use all 
the manure on the meadows. This policy 
avoids hiring labor, and farms treated in this 
way rapidly improve. The expense of this 
kind of management on large farms is still 
further lessened by small hay barns out on 
the meadows, or stacks scattered about on 
them, for noon feeding in winter.: By this 
kind of top-dressing our correspondent can 
restore his meadow, if he can manage to get 
rid of the weeds. 

The Eastern agricultural press are just 

now recommending farmers to invert such 
meadows with the plow in the fall, turning 
under as much green growth as may be, and 
seed them againto grassonly. The surface 
should be harrowed, brushed, and rolled 
down smooth, and the new growth should 
be allowed to get as far advanced as may be 
before winter, to effect which the young 
meadow should be liberally top-dressed with 
special manures. 
And, finally, having secured a good, vig- 
orous growth, do not wait for it to run out 
before breaking it up and plowing it under. 
The great manure, after all, is sod, and the 
secret of good farming, of keeping the land 
in heart, is in spoiling good meadows. 
Break up the poor meadows and manure 
them, and lay them down again until you 
have none but good ones to serve in this 
way. Then you will raise no poor crops by 
reason of poor land. 





Broom Corn.—The Albany Argus says it 
is a singular omission in the United States 
census, that it does not give any statistics of 
the amount of broom corn raised in the coun- 





Ture are at Oswego, N. Y., sixteen flour- 
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PROTECTION OF HORSES FROM FLIES, 


suerte 

Horses are not only very nervous, bat very 
sensitive. A blow scarcely perceived by a 
thick skinned ox will produce excessive 
pain when inflicted on aspiritedhorse. The 
skin of the horse is much more highly or- 
ganized than that of the ox, much better 
supplied with nerves and bluod vessels, and 
it is probable, for this reason, that it does 
not make solid leather. Every one has 
seen spirited horses tremble in the stable at 
the sound of a whip, and any one who has 
had occasion to inflict wounds on both classes 
of animals knows how much more pain is 
produced on the horse by the same operation 
than on the ox. 

Flies during the summer are a serious 

source of annoyance and pain to the horse. 
If at liberty, he dashes about and stamps 
when stung by them, and thus gets clear of 
his tormenters. When confined, then, can 
we blame him if he become restive and 
maddened by their presence? New-York 
cartmen resort to a number of contrivances 
besides netting to protect their horses from 
these depredators. They put a pantaloon— 
if we may be allowed the singular of the 
word—on each leg of the animal, and sup- 
port it by attaching it to some part of the 
harness. To defend the lower part of his 
body, a piece of cloth is extended from one 
shaft of the cart to the other, underneaththe 
horse. Strips of muslin are tied where they 
will, by their fluttering, drive the flies from 
other exposed parts. That side of the horses 
neck unoccupied by his mane is protected 
by two or three cords attached by one end 
to the head piece of the bridle, and by the 
other to the top of the hames. These cords 
hang slack so that they vibrate up and down 
with every movement of the horses head, 
and thus scare away the flies. 
An umbrella to protect the animal from 
the rays of the sun is sometimes constructed 
by lashing a strip of wood transversely to 
the two front stakes of the cart, and another 
slip to the hames, crosswise the horse’s 
neck, and then extending a piece of cotton 
cloth from one to the other. 


THE QUEEN'S MEWS OR STABLES. 


A lady friend now in London writes us: 
Suchnicely kept stables, and such fine horses, 
from the large coach down to small ponies, 
is rare to find. The state coach horses 
are heavy Hanoverian cream-colored—some 
with brown manes and tails, and some with 
white or “ silver.” The Queen’s favorite is 
the most lovely horse I ever saw. He is of 
a bright strawberry roan, the tail a snowy- 
white, immensely full, and fairly trailing on 
the ground. The mane is of the same color, 





equally full, and all of three-quarters of a 
yard long! 
those of a human being. There are some 
fine Arabians here, but others only so-so, and 
hardly to be admired. The ordinary carriage 
horses are brown. 
Queen’s household is in town, they number 
one hundred and sixty! 


Its eyes have the intelligence of 


All told, when the 


The state carriage weighs four tuns, and 








growth should be fed off, but turned under 





hundred thousand bushels. 


is about 20 feet long and 12 feet high. “ Two 
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stout figures in gilt are mounted behind, and 

‘the coachiman’s box is nearly as large as the 
whole of an ordinary sized carriage. The 
wheels represent golden suns, and the sides 
of the carriage have beautifully enameled 
paintings. The cream-colored horses when 
harnessed before it must look like the little 
mice attached to Cinderella’s chariot. The 
harness for each horse is very large and 
heavy. The goid alone on it for the team of 
eight, is said to weigh eighty pounds. 

There is a fine riding school attached to 
the mewsor stables. Here the two young 
Princes exercise on horseback dajly when in 
town, and amuse themselves by jumping the 
bar, &c. 

QNE WAY TO DRY FRUIT. 
—— . 

We recently noticed a simple apparatus 
for drying fruit at the residence of a farmer 
in Dutchess County, a description of which 
may furnish a hint to others. Upon the 
south side of his kitchen is a“ stoop” some 
ten feet high. Just below the roof is ar- 
ranged a shelf or platform, the full size of 
the stoop, and resting on small rollers upon 
each side; a sort of railway is formed, each 
rail consisting of two narrow slats or boards 
nailed together, but kept separated about an 
inch from each other by short bits of board 





placed between them at short intervals ; |, 


these railways are nailed up against the two 
sides of the stoop ahd project out eight feet 
from the roof. Upon these the drying plat- 
form is supported by a number of wheels, or 
pullies, formed by sawing off sections of a 
round stick after a three-quarter inch auger 
hole has been bored through its center; 
these are arranged in the opening between 
the two slats forming each side rail, and are 
held in place by wooden pins put through the 
side pieces. The wheels or pullies stand a 
little above the surface of the rails, and over 
them the platform moves easily. Plums, 
cherries, apples and other fruits are spread 
upon the platform, and during drying days it 
is rolled out upon the projecting supports, 
exposing the fruit tothe sun. At evening, 
or upon the approach of rain, the platform is 
easily shoved back underthe roof. Such an 
apparatus can be constructed in a single 
day ; it will last for years, and be amply 
sufficient to dry a large quantity of different 
kinds of fruit annually. 

A similar apparatus might be arranged 
upon a garret floor, to be shoved out through 
a temporary opening under the eaves trough. 
In this case the inner portion of the platform 
should be held by pullies over it to prevent 
the outer end from tipping downward. If 
this is done there will be no necessity for 
projecting supports. : 





Cotton Crop in Mississipri.—Mr. M. W. 
Phillips, writing from Hinds County, Miss., 
under date of September 3, says that it has 
been raining in that section for about eight 
days, and that cotton, in consequence, is 
very much injured. He says that he has 
never seen so much rust and rot; that he 
has seen five to ten acres without a healthy 
stalk—*the mass of them as dead as in mid- 
winter; and that he has never seen the like 


before, excepting, perhaps, about 1822. He 
is certain that in Madison and Hinds coun- 
ties there will not be an average yield. 








SONG OF THE SPADE. 


BY J. BEDFORD LENO. 








Give me the spade and the man who can use it ; 
A fig for your lord and his soft silken hand ; 
Let the man who has strength never stoop to abuse it, 
Give it back to the giver—the land, boys, the land. 
There’s no bank like the earth to deposit your labor— 
The more you deposit, the more you shall have ; 
If there’s more than you want you can give to your neigh- 
bor, 
And your name shall be dear to the true and the brave. 


Give me the spade—Old England’s glory, 
That fashioned the field from the bleak barren moor, 
Let us speak of its praise with ballad and story, 
While ’tis brightened with labor, not tarnished with 
gore. 
It was not the sword that won our best battle, 
Created our commerce, and extended our trade, 
Gave food for our wives, our children and cattle ; 
But the queen of all weapons, the spade, boys, the 
spade. 
Give me the spade ; there’s a magic about it 
That turns the black soil into bright shining gold ; 
What would our fathers have done, boys, without it, 
When the lands lay all bare, and the north winds blew 
cold? 
Where the tall forests stood, and the wild beasts were 
yelling, 
Where our stout-hearted ancestors shrank back afraid, 
The corn-stack is raised, and mankind claim a dwelling, 
Then, hurrah for our true friend—the spade, boys, the 
spade. 





THE WYANDOTT CORN. 


ibibiaes 

We have received from Mr. J. C. Thomp- 
son, of Tompkinsville, Staten-Island, N. Y., 
a full description of this new, and in some 
respects extraordinary variety of Indian 
corn, from which we condense the follow- 
ing: 

Last spring he planted twenty four grains, 
procured from Mr. James R. Thomas, of 
Waverly, Ill., in hills four feet apart, one 
kernel in a hill. About the first week in 
May eighteen grains came up, which at first 
did not differ in appearance from the ordina- 
rycorn. When about 18 inches high, shoots 
(not suckers) began to spring up from the 
roots, to the number of seven in some hills. 
These secondary shoots soon outstripped the 
main stalk, and grew to the hight of ten feet 
and over. Up to the first week in August 
there was little prospect of any yield of corn, 
though there were incipient ears numbering 
as high as thirty on a hill. 

During August those ears developed rap- 
idly, so that 17 hills contained 82 stalks, 
bearing 123 good ears and 105 immature sets 
for ears, which our season is not sufficiently 
long to mature. All this resulted from only 
17 kernels. One of the hills had six stalks, 
13 mature, and 18 immature ones. 

The corn was in an unfavorable location, 
being shaded on the east and west by trees 
which shut out the morning and evening 
sun. The rapid filling out and growth of 
the ears in September, is represented as re- 
ally astonishing to all who watched its pro- 
gress. The peculiarity of the variety seems 
to be, first, a full development of stalks and 
leaves from shoots springing from the roots, 
and afterwards a rapid growth and maturing 


Mr. Thompson states that he shall have some 
of the seed to dispose of. 

He also forwards to us a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Thomas, dated Waverly, Ill., Aug. 
17, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 

My crop of Wyandott was planted at inter- 
vals between the Ist and 15th of May, ona flat 
piece of land which had been cultivated four 
years. A cold, wet spell of weather setting 
in about a week after planting, and continuing 
some two weeks, chilled the earth to such a 
degree that the seed was very tardy in ger- 
minating, and greatly retarded in its growth 
after coming up. A severe frost cut the 
stalk completely off, compelling me to replant 
about one half my crop. I also had the cut- 
worm, the mole, and the field-mouse to con- 
tend with, each of which attempted to outvie 
the other in their destructive pranks, and all 
of which were very pestiferous to farmers in 
this section the first of the season. But not- 
withstanding all these difficulties, my crops of 
Wyandott is pronounced by the farmers who 


ders ever witnessed by them. The stalk is 
about 12 feet high, as large in circumference 
as an ordinary man’s wrist—averaging four 
stalks in a hill, and bearing from 8 to 20 ears, 
and some as high as 24 ears to a hill, and all 
from one grain. Why, my dear sir, it looks 
or sounds Munchausen-like, but it is here in 
my crop incontestably demonstrated ; and if 
nothing unforeseen occurs to prevent, will be 
witnessed by thousands of persons at our 
State Fair, at Chicago, next October. 

I planted five acres, and allowing for devas- 
tation before mentioned, I presume I shall 
have about four acres togather. My crop is 
filling out rapidly, though late. I noticed 
particularly in 1854, that the Wyandott ma- 
tured much more rapidly than any other de- 
scription growing, and this fact has been re- 
marked to me by several this season. I sin- 
cerely hope it may prove so in your section. 
You are situated, I believe, in latitude about 
41° ; we are in about 39° 40’—a slight dif- 
ference in ourfavor. Onthe other hand, the 
difference in longitude being some 15°, is in 
yourfavor. However, ashort time willtest 
to the satisfaction of all, whether it will an- 
swer your climate. 





Tue Otpest Farmer in THE Worip.—Mr. 
Raggers Bagley has purchased one hundred 
and sixty acres of land in Minnesota Terri- 
tory, which he intends settling upon and 
improving. Mr. Bagley is one hundred and 
seven years old, and is still an active and 
industrious pioneer, in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health. A paper will shortly be is- 
sued to him from the General Land Office.— 
Washington Union. 








The buckwheat crop in New-York and 
Pennsylvania is this year enormous—sup- 
posed to be double that of last year. The 
Pittsburg Chronicle says: ‘“ In the memo- 
ry of man the State of Pennsylvania has 
never seen so vast a crop of buckwheat as 
now whitens the fields with its rich blossoms. 





Air is a dish one feeds on every minute, 
and therefore it need be good. 








of the ears during August and September. 





have visited it, to be one of the greatest won- ‘ 
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THE GREAT STATESMAN'S FARM. 


[Notwithstanding the frequent essays upon 
Daniel Webster’s estate, the following plain 
description—written for us by a Professor 
in one of our New-England colleges—will 
be found interesting to every reader.—Ep.] 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Marsuriextp, Mass., September, 1855. 

While spending a few days at the old man- 
sion of Mr. Webster, enjoying the generous 
hospitality which has ever characterized the 
house, originating with the father, and abid- 
ing by hereditary descent, as the genius /oci, 
with the son, I have taken occasion to study 
carefully the plans and methods adopted by 
the great. Statesman in cultivating and adorn- 
ing his estate. Many have often inquired 
why he selected a farm so remote from any 
center of business and apparently so inac- 
cessible—for it must be remembered that, 
when he purchased the estate of Col. Thom- 
as, its former proprietor, it was not in the 
anticipation of the wisest to visit the beach 
by steam. This estate then yielded as many 
of the products and pleasures, both of the 
ocean and the land, as could be conveniently 
secured in a single locality. As a summer 
residence it is still unsurpassed. The heat 
of the Dog star is tempered by the cool sea 
breezes. The air and the water yield their 
inhabitants to satisfy the appetite. The 
ocean is in sight from the upper windows of 
the house, and from a hill about one hundred 
rods west of the house, called “Black Mount,” 
one of the finest prospects is commanded 
which all New-England affords. The site, 
with all its appurtenances, delighted the eye 
and the taste of Mr. Webster. His highest 
pleasure was in rural life and its simple en- 
joyments. 

Few persons are aware how much money 
Daniel Webster expended upon his estate. 
His first object seems to have been to make 
the whole landscape around him attractive. 
The native forests had been felled for fuel 
and for timber. There was a deficiency of 
trees for shade and embellishment. He pro- 
ceeded to plant forest trees on the lines of 
all his fences; where his favorite walks ran 
about the old homestead, they stand in double 
rows. A large swell of land south of his 
residence, containing several acres, was, 30 
years ago, a mere sand-hill, from whose sur- 
face a high wind would sweep a cloud of 
dust into every door and window of the 
house. This eminence was enriched and 
planted with every variety of shade trees. 
Now it is a dense copse, with trees and 
shrubs varying in hight from five to fifty 
feet, every where intersected by narrow 
paths, and crowned upon its summit with a 
circular dome of littice-work, as a summer- 
house. The garden, containing several acres, 
lies between this hill and the dwelling- 
house. 

The old elm that has been so often de- 
scribed stands before the door, as a faithful 
sentinel, decked in a beautiful livery of green. 
This tree is probably unsurpassed in beauty 
by any upon the continent. Its trunk is 
divided about eight feet from the ground into 
numerous branches, extending in every ci- 
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about 100 feet. These branches bend over 
gracefully, in a uniform curve, till their ex- 
tremities sweep the well-shaven lawn be- 
neath. 

The artificial pond of fresh water north of 
the house, is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the landscape. Its bed was origin- 
ally a point of land which was covered by 
salt water when the tide was in, and formed 
a part of the marsh which stretches away 
to the ocean. This semi-circular nook was 
cut off by a causeway from the flowing of 
the tide, and it is now supplied with fresh 
water by springs from the adjacent high- 
lands. It is bordered by alittle grove, plant- 
ed by Mr. Webster, divided through its en- 
tire length by a graveled walk, where the 
host or guest may enjoy a delicious cool- 
ness and commune with nature or with his 
own thoughts. Trees and flowers were 
necessary to Mr. Webster’s happiness. He 
made abundant provision for both. He had 
an eye to utility as well as to pleasure. 

Near his own mansion there is a small 

uadrangular building, with an ice cellar 
beneath, designed as-a dairy. This is so 
completely embowered in trees that it must 
be sought in order to be seen. A building 
for a similar purpose stands near the cot- 
tage where one of his tenants who had 
charge of his cows resided. Ic is protected 
in the same way from the heat of summer. 

Fruit trees were set in great abundance in 
the grounds about the garden, all sheltered 
from the eastern winds by forest trees. 
About the year 1847 Mr. Webster set a new 
orchard of apple and peach trees, on a tongue 
of land which verges toward the salt marsh, 
north-east of his house. Some five thou- 
sand trees were planted. The apple trees 
are flourishing finely ; the peach trees, which 
were set in alternate rows with the apple 
trees, have been blasted to a considerable 
extent by the winds that blow from the 
ocean. 

Most of the barns and out-houses which 
were reared for the accommodation of his 
imported cattle, sheep and swine, will be 
pulled down. Since the sale of the estate 
they have not been needed, and no future 
occupant of the old mansion house will be 
likely to indulge his taste for superior ani- 
mals so liberally as Mr. Webster did. In- 
deed few farmers could afford the expense. 

It is estimated by good judges that the 
improvements annually made by Mr. Web- 
ster upon his farm, must have required an 
outlay of at least five thousand dollars be- 
sides the income of the farm of two thousand 
acres. Here he indulged his tastes without 
stint and sought relief from the harrassing 
cares of public life. No one can visit the 
scenes which his taste adorned, without be- 
coming a wiser and a better man. The head 
and the heart are both cultivated by the sub- 
stantial improvements and exquisite embel- 
lishments planned and executed by the first 
man of his age. £.' dD. 8." 





The man who does most has the least time 
to talk about what he does. 








This is one of the most important branch- 
es of Horticulture, and yet none is more 
generally neglected. The man who is de- 
voted to seed-growing for sale, has a great 
responsibility resting upon him; for on this 
branch of the business depends, in a great 
measure, the supply of the markets. Gar- 
deners in general do not grow their own 
seed, for the reasons that, they have not 
time; they have not space of ground; or, if 
so, they crop it more profitably; and, they 
have no place to dry seed, or implements to 
clean them with. Hence they depend chief- 
ly on the seed stores, the proprietors of 
which, in most cases, buy their seeds of 
persons who grow them for market, and 
from those they think reliable. In this they 
are sometimes deceived, for seeds which 
they think pure, are often mixed by being 
grown too near the same class of plants, dif- 
fering only in variety. When this is done, 
both are generally spoiled. It is in this . 
manner I account for the frequent disap- 
pointments gardeners yearly experience in 
their seeds—and in Brocoli more than any 
thing else. It is avery rare thing to get a 
half pound of Brocoli seed entirely true, for 
if one single Cabbage should happen to be 
within a hundred yards, going to seed at the 
same time as the Brocoli, the whole is inev- 
itably spoiled. 

Hence the necessity of the greatest care 
in the seed grower; for when this seed is 
sold, a person may plant eight or ten acres 
and not cut a hundred heads out of it; the 
rest being between a Brocoli and a Cabbage, 
will not head at all, there is a clear loss ofa 
large crop, and the labor expended onit. I 
have a crop now in this fix. 

Savoys, Cabbages, Turnips, and in fact 
most vegetables, are liable to be ruined in 
the same manner. There is a greater saving 
of expense in buying, say a pound of Tur- 
nip seed, for $2, that you can depend upon, 
than the same quantity for 50 cents, that you 
are not sure of. And this extends to all 
kinds of seeds. The difference of a few 
cents often induces purchases that are re- 
pented ofafterwards. Seed, like everything 
else, must bring a price that will remunerate 
the careful grower for the trouble and ex- 
pense attending it. No practice is to be 
more strongly condemned than the one of 
selling to stores seeds that have been grown 
in close proximity to the same class of plants, 
or any plants with which they will hybridize. 
The only remedy I know of for the frequent 
disappointments, is to purchase seeds of the 
most reliable stores, and give the price 
asked, even if high, rather than purchase at 


a lower price from those not to be depended 
on. w. 8. 





Vatue or Linen Tureap.—A single pound 
of flaxen thread, intended for the finest spe- 
cimens of French lace, is valued at $600! 
and the length of the thread is about 226 
miles! One pound of this thread is more 
valuable than two pounds of gold. 





Trouble like capital, is ysually two-thirds 
borrowed, 
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| “Book Record. 


All Books received—if not unworthy of notice—will be an- | “© ; 
din this col by title, as soon as received. | Diseases and Remedies, drawn from authen- 


Fur ther notices or reviews of Agriculturaland Horticul-| tic sources and personal observation, to 
tural Books will b> given—when their striking merits) hich are added directions for hutches, feed- 





or demerits require it—after we have had time to thor- 
oughly examine them. 


THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK, 
Containing Pedigrees of Short Horn Cattle, with introduc- 
tory notes, by Lewis F. Atuen. Vol.2. Buffalo: 
Thomas & Lathrops. 
We have received from the compiler a 
copy of this indispensable book to the Amer- 
ican Short Horn cattle breeder. It is clean 
white paper, illustrated with fifty-eight wood 
engravings, mostly by J. W. Orr, of this 
city, from original drawings by J. R. Page 
and others, of living animals. 

‘The whole number of pedigrees contained 
in the book, including the “ produce” of 
registered cows, is about three thousand. 

This volume supplies a void which has 
long been felt by the American cattle breed- 
er, in tracing the Short Horn genealogy of 
this country back to its original stock. The 
English herd books are so expensive, and 
difficult to procure, and withal contain so 
few American pedigrees, that they can not 
be used to any extent on this side the Atlan- 
tic. A resort must therefore be had to do- 
mestic volumes. 

Every Agricultural Society in the United 
States should have both volumes of the Herd 
Book, for the government of its Short Horn 
cattle committees ; for without a full knowl- 

. edge of the pedigrees and genealogy of the 
animals before them, it will be impossible 
for such committees to arrive at the true 
merits of what are brought before them. 

The introductory notes contain matter of 
much interest to the breeder, historical and 
otherwise, which should be understood by 
all who intend to breed intelligently and cor- 
rectly. As the edition is limited, it will be 
well for those wanting the work to lose no 
time in procuring it. Copies can be pro- 
cured through the publishers of the Agricul- 
turist. The price to non-subscribers is $6. 











Tue Sraste Boox.—A Treatise on the 
Management of Horses, in relation to Sta- 
bling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and 
Working, Construction of Stables, Ventila- 
tion, Apppendages of Stables, Management 
of the Feet, and Management of Diseased and 
Defective Horses. By John Stewart, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. With notes and additions 
adapting it to American Food and Climate. 
By A. B. Allen, editor of the American Agri- 
culturist. New Edition, 378 pages. Price $1. 
C. M. Saxton & Co. 


pe La 

Reemewin’s (Cuas.) Vine-presser’s Manvau. 
—aAn Illustrated Treatise on Vineyards and 
Wine-making, containing full instructions as 
to location and soil; preparation of ground ; 
seleetion and propagation of vines ; the treat- 
thent of a young Vineyard, trimming and 
training the vines ; manures and the making 
of wine. Cloth, 50 cts. 102pages. C. M. 
Saxton & Co. 


ee 
New-Yorx Horricunturat Review, a new 


Tue Rassit Fancier, a treatise upon the 
Breeding, Rearing, Feeding and general man- 
agement of Rabbits, with remarks upon their 


ing, cooking for table, &c. By C. N. Be- 
ment. C. M. Saxton & Co., New-York. 
101 pages. Price 50 cents. 

fy es eee 

A Mucx Manvat ror Farmers: a Treatise 

on the Physical and Chemical proportions of 
soils ; the chemistry of Manures ; including 
also the subject of composts, artificial ma- 
nures, and Irrigation. By Samuel L. Dana. 
C. M. Saxton & Co., New-York. New Edi- 
tion, 312 pages. Price $1. 

snippit 

PracticaL Hussanpry, by Winslow C. Wat- 

son. A Prize Essay before the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, 1855. From B. 
P. Johnson, Secretary of the Society. 

Ma Bs Td 
Cora AND THE Doctor; or Revelations of 
a Physicians Wife. J. P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; pp. 407. 
RY ae 
Knickerbocker Magazine, for October. S. 
Hueston, Nassau-st., New-York. Full of 
racy and humerous good things; for proof, 
read Editor’s Table. 

se Nisha 

National Magazine, for October. Carleton 
& Phillips, No. 200 Mulberry-st., New-York. 
Beautifully illustrated, and one of the best of 
its class. 








Putnam’s Magazine, for October. J. A. 
Dix, No. 10 Park-place, New-York. As usual, 
an excellent number. 





Ladies’ Repository, for October. Carleton 
& Phillips, New-York. Beautiful cuts of 
See-Saw, Mother and Son, and replete with 


valuable articles. 
A CES 


Household Words, for October. J. A. Dix, 
Park-place. Like its predecessors—good. 





RIGHT VIEWS OF AGRICULTURE. 


_—_—o— 

’ A clergyman in Illinois, who has culti- 
vated a plot of ground to lengthen out his 
scanty income, and who never fails to have 
the American Agriculturist as a helper, 
writes us, in a recent letter inclosing his sub- 
scription : “I look upon progress in agricul- 
ture as one of the great and important means 
of developing, improving and elevating man- 
kind in the scale of being; of promoting in- 
telligence, which is the most efficient and 
important handmaid to religious improve- 
ment; and the science of cultivation should 
be fostered by every lover of his race.” 
Another clergyman, who was very active 
in getting out his parishioners to a course of 
lectures we were once giving, was ques- 


was not a farmer: ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ if I 
can get all my agricultural hearers to rea- 


be better Sunday reasoners ; and if they can 
get better crops for the same labor, they 


ing ; they can educate their children better, 
and our whole community will be greatly 
improved if we can get one and a quarter 
spires of grass or wheat to grow where we 
get but one now. And more,” said he; “if 
you can not look beyond a selgsh motive, I 
can give you even that: If you get more 
crops in this parish, by giving a little atten- 
tion to the science of agriculture, then you 
can increase my salary. So you see I am 
every way interested in making better farm- 
ers of my parishioners.” 





MULES VERSUS HORSES. 

Mr. William Ebbets, the Superintendant of 
the Sixth-avenue Railroad stables in this city, 
gives us the experience of that company, 
leading to the conclusion that for labor at 
ordinary rates of speed, mules are prefer- 
able to horses. These hybrids may be put 
to labor younger than horses, being as fit for 
service at three years old as horses are at 
five. They are less liable to the accidents 
of disease, so that on an average they wear 
one-and-a-half times as long. The amount of 
feed they require is at least one-third less 
than that of horses of the same _ weight, per- 
forming the same work. 

The horses and mules of the Comprny do 
an equal daily Jabor—the average travel is 
163 miles. Of hay they receive the same daily 
allowance eight pounds—but in the addition- 
al feed of meal, the mules receive but half 
as much as the horses, and yet, as any one 
may observe, keepin betterorder. For this 
reason the Company are substituting mules 
for horses as fast as may be. They pay, on 
an average, $300 per pair for mules, while the 
average for horses is not over $225. The 
expense of raising mules is no greater than 
that of other costs. 

To offset economy in feed, mules can not 
compete with horses in point ofspeed. This 
is due in part to their smaller size, but 
mostly to difference in composition. The 
material of which a mule is made seems to 
be tougher, and less givento motion, so that 
with the éffort a horse uses in making four 
miles an hour, a mule makes not more than 
three. Over-sized mules, as. over-sized 

horses, do not wear well. The most eco- 

nomical weight for either animal is about 

eight or nine hundred pounds. A mule will 
draw a heavier load than a horse of the same 
weight. 

The ineal fed is composed of equal parts, 

by the bushel, of maize and oats ground to- 

gether. Of this, a horse gets one hundred 
pounds a week, and a mule fifty pounds. 
The drivers prefer the horse-teams on ac- 

count of their more stylish action. 





To Loosen Grass Stopprrs.—Let the head 
of the stopper rest against the edge of a 
wooden table, and tap the stopper lightly on 
the side in an upward ¢irection with some 


tioned as to the reason of his activity, as he | light body—a small billet of wood is best 
for this. If this fail, expand the neck of the 
bottle by warming it in the flame of a Jamp, 
soning upon their every-day work, they will | continually revolving it to prevent its crack- 
ing, and then rap it gently as before. The 
most inveterate cases give way to careful 








monthly. C. Reagles, New-York. 


will have more leisure for thinking and read- 


heating. 
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PRESERVING FRUITS. 


Fruit of almost every description may be 
preserved by packing in kiln-dried bran. 
Sand is frequently used for the same pur- 
pose ; but itis a ponderous article, and on 
several accounts far less eligible than bran. 
Dr. Undereill, of the New-York Farmers’ 
Club, stated, some years since, that a friend 
of his obtained a quantity of ground cork, in 
which grapes had been imported. He dried 
it thoroughly in a kiln, and packed some 
grapes in it, which kept sound and good till 
the following July. He also remarked that 
he had succeeded in preserving grapes in 
kiln-dried wheat bran, and that in preserv- 
ing all fruits, they should be kept as cool as 
possible, without incurring danger from frost. 
The temperature, therefore, should never be 
below 32°, nor above 35°. 


Mr. Hall, at one of the meetings of this 
Club, remarked that the Spanish export 
more grapes than all the rest of the world, 
and that they preserve them by packing 
them in kiln-dried oak saw-dust, and her- 
metically sealing the vessels in which they 
are deposited. 

Noah Webster, of Lexicon and Spelling- 
book memory, was accustomed to preserve 
his apples in sand. Plaster of Paris is also 
had recourse to by many for the same pur- 
pose ; but it is no less objectionable than the 
latter article, being heavy and difficult to 
handle. I had apples and pears preserved, 
said Mr. Hall, in an excellent state till Au- 
gust, in the following manner: As soon as 
the weather becomes cool, pick the fruit 
carefully from the boughs by hand, placing 
them one by one in a basket to prevent 
bruising. Spread them for a week or two 
in a cool place, and then envelop each apple 
closely in paper. Have a clean barrel, well 
lined with cotton batting or old newspapers, 
and pack in the enveloped fruit as closely as 
it can be.placed ; head the barrel carefully, 
and set it away, and they generally keep 
sound and good.—Germantown Telegraph. 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES, 


a oe 

The time is near at hand when sweet po- 
tatoes for next year’s seed should be packed 
away for the winter, and this is a suitable 
time to give the results of our experience 
and observation. 

Select fine days during the first and second 
weeks of October, and take the potatoes 
from the hills, carefully, so as not to bruise 
tham ; let them dry thoroughly, but speedily, 
either in the sun, or spread upon a floor ur 
der cover. The boxes or bins for stowing 
will be in size according to the quantity you 
wish to keep, but in no case over two feet 
in depth. 

Gather a sufficient quantity of sand or fine 
road-dust, and have it thoroughly screened 
and dried. Putathin layer of sand upon 
the bottom of the box, and lay in a course of 
potatoes from 8 to 12 inches -thick, then 
pour in more sand until it fills all the inter- 
stices between the potatoes to the bottom of 
the box. When this is done, next fill up the 
box with potatoes, and then again pour on 





sand to fill up as‘ before, and fasten on a 
cover to keep out mice if necessary. If 
several boxes are used, they may be piled 
on the top of each other, and in this case 
always with sticks to leave a space between 
of one or two inches to allow a free circu- 
lation of air. 

In order to complete success in keeping, 
it is indispensable that the boxes be stored 
in a dry room, where a pretty uniform tem- 
perature can be maintained—the safest range 
being between 50° and 60°. A wider range, 
if not of too long duration, may not do much 
harm. Potatoes put up in this manner will 
not be subject to loss of over 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

Sweet Potatoes for winter use can be pre- 
served in much the same way, and will keep 
suitable for cooking all winter, with but a 
slight deterioration of quality. To keep 
them from the atmosphere—dry and of an 
equal moderate temperature, are the great 
requisites to complete success.—Ohio Cul- 
tivator. s 





For the American Agriculturist, 


IMPROVED WELL CURB AND BUCKET, 


























Though excellent pumps for use in wells 
are abundant, many still prefer the ‘‘ old 
fashioned bucket” and windlass; and acca- 
sionally a well is so deep that the use of the 
bucket affords by far the most convenient 
means for drawing the water. 

The chief inconvenience that attends its 
use is, in lifting the bucket of water when 
raised to the mouth of the well, so as to 
empty the water into the pail or other vessel 
provided to receive it; and it is to obviate 
this difficulty that the above represented 
contrivance is proposed. One that has been 
in daily use some six or eight months is 
found to work well. 

A box or curb, about three feet square, is 
made in the ordinary way, and to the oppo- 
site sides a frame is attached about 8 or 9 
feet in hight, as represented in the figure ; 
it is made of joist or scantling, 8 by 2 inches, 
and has a cross-piece at top of the same. 
The windlass is placed at right angles to this 
frame, and a little to the right of the center 
of the box, with the rope attached in the 


usual manner, its end passing over a roller} 
e 





above, and connecting with the chain of the 
bucket, as seen in the figure. 

The spout inside the curb—which part is not 
shown in the figure—is made large enough 
to receive the bottom of the bucket, in which 
is placed a large valve with a projection 
downward, so that when the bucket is let 
down in the spout the valve is opened, and 
of course the water discharged. The mode 
of using will be obvious to all, as well as the 
advantage of the contrivance. The bucket 
is represented as standing in the spout; in 
the winter, after using, it should be let down 
into the well, to prevent the valve from be- 
ing fixed by the ice. Jay Jay. 

MippieTown, Conn. 





To Preserve Puvums.—Make a syrup of 
clean brown sugar; clarify it; when per- 
fectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones 
and stems ; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off; make it boiling 
hot, skim it, and pour it over again; let 
them remain another day or two, then put 
them in a preserving kettle over the fire, and 
simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, 
and thick or rich. Small damsons are very 
fine preserved as cherries or any other ripe 
fruit ; clarify the syrup, and when boiling 
hot put in the plums; let them boil very 
gently until they are cooked, and the syrup 
rich. Put them in pots or jars; the next 
day secure as directed. 





Drizp Pracues.—Peaches as usually dried 
are a very good fruit ; but can be made vast- 
ly better if treated in the right way. Last 
season the recipe which had quite a circula- 
tion in the papers, of drying the fruit by a 
stove after halving -it and sprinkling a little 
sugar into the cavity left by the extracted 
pits, was tried in our family. The fruit was 
found to be most excellent; better to the 
taste of nine out of ten persons than any 
peach preserves, by far. The peaches, how- 
ever, were good ones before drying; for it 
is doubtful whether poor fruit can be made 
good by that process or any other.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





Dryine Pumpxins anp Maxine Pies.—Cut 
them up and stew them till they are soft 
and dry ; pound and strain through a cullen- 
der ; then grease pie-pans, and spread it on 
a quarter of an inch thick and dry it; roll it 
up, and put it away in.a tight box, or bag, 
from the insects. Each one of these rolls 
will make a pie. It is very easy now to 
make a pie. Put it in sweet milk, and let it 
soak about two hours; put in an egg, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, a tea-spoonful of ginger, 
and one of allspice ; and if you are lovers of 
pumpkin pie, as we are, you will pronounce 
it good.—Ohio Farmer. 








The Winchester bushel, which is the one 
in use in the United States, contains 2,150.42 
cubic inches, struck measure ; heaped meas- 
ure, it contains 1,815 cubic inches. 





A cord of wood is 128 solid feet in the 
United States; in France, 576 feet. 








Eat sparingly, and defy the physician 
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FURNITURE—PEACHES—WASHING, 


—e— 


One who subscribes herself“ Not a Young 
Housekeeper,” sends to the Michigan Farmer 
sundry hints, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

Care or Furniturr.—Though we may not 

all have our houses “ handsomely furnished,” 
yet who, with correct notions and truly re- 
fined taste, would not prefer a neatly swept 
domestic carpet, with a few articles of plain, 
well-kept, old-fashioned furniture, nicely ar- 
ranged, to a more expensively furnished 
room, where the dust is suffered to accumu- 
late in the veins of the carved mahogany, or 
finger prints visible upon the tables, and the 
colors of the carpet dull for want of thorough 
sweeping ? In these days, when Elizabeth- 
ian and chay-flower furniture is so much 
sought after, let us, if we do not choose to 
purchase new, take care of our old; which, 
though not dating quite back to the time of 
our Pilgrim Fathers, has still much of that 
richness of hue only acquired by age; good 
old things, always look good, and the older 
the better. It is well to clean up every arti- 
cle of furniture as often as once a year, be- 
sides thoroughly rubbing daily, with a silk 
duster. Take soft water and a cloth and 
wash off a small piece at a time, following 
with a dry cloth immediately ; then take a 
little boiled linseed oil, such as is used by 
painters, or sweet oil will do, and with a bit 
of flannel rub well in all over the article, and 
rub dry with an old piece of silk; should 
there be any rough spots, they should be 
rubbed down with a bit of emery or fine 
sand paper before oiling. Should you choose 
still to improve its appearance, you may 
varnish—taking care not to lay it on too 
heavily and to brush with the grain. White 
spots upon tables caused by heat, may be 
removed by adding a little turpentine to the 
oil, and warming the flannel you rub with. 
It is better to wait a few days after oiling 
before varnishing. For a dollar and a half 
you may supply yourself with brush, varnish, 
oil, turpentine and emery-paper enough to 
furbish all the furniture in a house. When 
the varnish becomes too thick, add a little 
turpentine. Clean your brush by washing 
off the varnish in turpentine, and pour it into 
the varnish bottle; with care, a brush will 
last a long time. 

Pracues.—As the season for this delicious 
fruit has now arrived, I would ask those who 
have not before done so, to try other than 
rich sugar sweetmeats. One excellent way 
is to prepare the fruit when ripe as you 
would for preserving. Take to one pint of 
the very best vinegar, two pounds of sugar 
—if you wish to have it very rich to keep a 
year; otherwise a pound and a half of sugar 
—let it dissolve ; boil and skim; then throw 
in fruit enough to cover the surface; boil 
slowly ; when done skim out and drain ; put 
in more, and so on, till you have what the 
syrup will cover in your jar; as you lay the 
fruit in, scatter to your taste cloves, cinna- 
mon and mace, broken in bits rather than 
ground; pour the syrup over boiling hot, 
and you will have a jar of delicious “ spiced 
peaches.” For variety, it is nice to crack 





and blanche a part of the peach nuts and 
boil with the syrup, half a tea-cupful is suf- 
ficient for a gallon jar. 

Picktep Pracnes.—Take good peaches, 
ripe, but not too mellow, wipe with a coarse 
cloth, set in each peach three cloves, and 
lay them in your jar. Take of good vinegar 
one gallon, and two pounds of sugar ; boil 
and skim ; then pour over the fruit and set 
itaway. In about a week drain off the pickle 
and when boiling pour over again; keep it 
in a cool place, well covered. In this way 
they will generally keep without any trouble ; 
but sometimes I have found it necessary to 
attend to them again; the season may be 
unfavorable, or the vinegar not the best; 
then I drain off the vinegar into a bright 
brass kettle, and scald thoroughly all the 
fruit in the boiling vinegar fifteen or twenty 
minutes, that the stones may be well heated ; 
when the fruit is done, let the vinegar be 
boiled down till quite rich, and then poured 
over. 

Wasuine Preparation.—Of all the prepa- 
rations I have used, and they have been nu- 
merous, I give the preference to the follow- 
ing: Put one pound of saltpetre into a gallon 
of water and keep it in a. corked jug ; two 
table-spoonsful for a pint of soap, soak, wash 
and boil as usual. This bleaches the clothes 
beautifully without injuring the fabric. It 
is particularly valuable for removing grass 
stains from the knees of the little boys’ pan- 
taloons. 





A Gueap Ice-Hovusr.—Mr. Marks, in the 
Rural New-Yorker, says that on dry ground, 
where surface water will not stand, make a 
box ten feet square, by setting scantling on 
end, and boarding up the outside. Cover 
the box with a single roof. On the ground 
in the bottom of the box put saw-dust to the 
depth of one foot. On this place some 
boards loosely, and in the center of the box 
build a cube of ice eight feet square, which 
will leave a space of one foot on each side. 
Fill this space and cover the top with saw- 
dust. Over the saw-dust on the high side of 
the box leave a board off for ventilation. 
This costs but a trifle, and will hold ice 
enough to fully supply two moderate sized 
families. 





Watermeton Burter.—Split the water- 
melons open, with a spoon scrape out the 
pulp into a cullender, and strain the water 
into vessels ; boil it down to syrup; then 
put in apples or peaches, like making apple- 
butter or any kind of preserves. Or, the 
syrup may be boiled without fruit down to 
molasses, which will be found to be as fine 
as the best sugar-house molasses. 





Stacxinec CornstaLxs.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Cultivator has tried various 
methods of curing his cornstalks; but with- 
out satisfactury success. Last fall after the 
stalks were sufficiently cured, he carted them 
into the barn, and instead of setting them 
up, as formezly, he packed them down, and 
on every layer of stalks put a layer of fine 
salt, say a bushelto a tun. The cattle eat 
them up clean, and he is satisfied with the 
result. 








AppLe Jetty.—Take apples of the best 
quality and good flavor; (not sweet,) cut them 
in quarters or slices, and stew them till soft ; 
then strain out the juice, being very careful 
not to let any of the pulp go through the 
strainer. Boil it to the consistency of mo- 
lasses ; then weigh it, and add as many 
pounds of sugar, stirring in constantly until 
the sugar is dissolved. Add one ounce of 
extract of lemon to every twenty pounds of 
jelly, and when cold, set it away in jars. It 
will keep good for years. Those who have 
not made jelly in this way will do well to 
try it. They will find it superior to currant 
jelly.—Michigan Farmer. 





How To Cur a Suint.—Grandmother says 
there is a rule for everything. I suppose 
there is. I have a rule for cutting a shirt 
by the yard stick for a common-sized man. 
Make the body one yard long; if the muslin: 
is a yard wide, take a quarter of a yard off 
the side ; this will make the gussets, collar, 
wristbands, facings, &c.; cut the lining for 
the back 17 inches deep, collar 164 inches 
long, sleeves 20 inches long; a yard wide 
will just make the two sleeves and wrist- 
bands, 84 inches long.—Ohio Farmer. 





Way Burrter is Dear.—There is a fine 
pasture all over the country now, and the 
price of butter ought to be down to a shilling 
a pound. Why isn’t itt Because the wo- 
men and girls don’t know how to make it. 
For twenty years past the girls’ butter- 
making education has been sadly neglected. 
They can play the piano, but can not churn; 
can dance, but can not skim milk; can talk 
a little French, but don’t know how to work 
out the buttermilk. The women who made 
the butter in Westchester, Duchess and Or- 
ange Counties twenty years ago, are passing 
away, and there are none to take their 
places. That’s why butter is high.—Day 
Book. 








Mattese Goats.—A correspondent of the 
Soil of the South, who is now raising a flock 
of Maltese Goats, thinks the subject emi- 
nently worthy the attention of stock raisers. 
He milks from 8 to 17 cows ; and his goats, 
he says, average as much milk as his cows. 
The milk is most delicate and delicious. 
These goats are not mischievous, nor do 
they possess that strong musk flavor pecu- 
liar to the common goat. Among them is a 
sucking kid, which has never had any young, 
that gives a quart of milk every night. The 
Maltese goat is of large size, has long hair 
and is fully formed. The writer is opinion 
that a cross with the Cashmere goat could 
produce an animal that would combine milk 
and fine wool. 





GrassHopPer Trapse—In our rides in the 
grasshopper country, says the California 
Farmer, we saw thousands of the deep holes 
which had been dug in the earth by the In- 
dians, to entrap their luxurious (?) food. 
These holes contain about a bushel and a 
half, and we believe we saw holes enough in 
Yuba, Butte and Sutter Counties, to have 
collected 50,000 bushels of grasshoppers ! 





The Indians will grow fat this winter. 
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BARGAINS AND TRADE, 
MS Se 

L. T. E. gives the. following hints, in the 
Michigan Farmer, some of which are worthy 
of special remembrance : 

Every farmer ought to be so much ofa 
business-man as to turn his earnings to good 
account. Some are always “under the 
weather,” not so much for lack of industry 
as of calculation. Some others have fre- 
quent difficulties with those with whom they 
have business, and arrive at the conclusion 
that the whole world is dishonest, whereas 
the fault is mainly with themselves. Yet a 
few examples, thoroughly observed, will go 
very far towards helping any one to do his 
business in a way that shall be satisfactory 
both to himself and others. 


1. Try to have every thing you would sell, 


of the best quality. Your wheat well cleaned; 
your pork and beef well fatted ; butter well 
worked and sweet; and cheese so yielding 
as not to break a hatchet in cutting it. Try 
to get and keep the best horses, cattle and 
sheep, at least of the common kinds. 

2. When you sell, tell the proposed pur- 
chaser just what the good qualities and de- 
fects of the creature or article are. In nine 
cases out of ten it will. save you both time 
and money. Aman of sense, who is sure 
that he knows precisely what he is buying, 
will pay a round price ; whereas, if he sus- 
pects that in some way he will be deceived, 
he will either refuse to buy, or guard him- 
self by offeying a lower price. ‘ Honesty is 
the best policy.” 

3. Unless you are really a far seeing, in- 
dependent farmer, who,. if you please, can 
hold on one, two, or five years even, for your 
price, sell when you can get a fair price and 
sure pay. It is bad policy to sell on credit 
to a slack or doubtful man, and the history 
of forty years will show, that two lose to 
where one gains by holding on in order to 
get the very top of the market. If your 
neighbor does this, and beats you this sea- 
son, never mind it, keep cool, and in due 
time the tables will be turned. 

4. If you mean to be a substantial farmer, 
beware of getting the name of being “ keen 
and sharp for a trade.” Now, young man, 
my head is gray, and during the last forty 
years I have become acquainted with many 
business-men. I will not now argue the 
morality of my position. This you admit. 
I now present it only in the light of comfort 
and profit. Never get the name of being 
sharp for a bargain. I will tell you. A 
sharp fellow often loses a dollar while con- 
triving to get a sixpence. The time he 
spends in trying to secure something beyond 
the just and fair thing, is worth more than 
what he gets. When you have cut to the 
quick a few of your neighbors in this way, 
you will find that, somehow, they neither 
care much for you nor your trades. My 
rule, and that of thousands, is, when I have 
once been taken in by such a man, never, if 
I can avoid it, to deal with him again. A 
sharp fellow, before he is aware of it, isa 
marked man. He loses vastly more than he 
gains. 

5, Be careful not to be higgling and mean. 





You can not take too much pains to become 
a judge of the quality and price of every 
thing that you have occasion to buy or sell. 
When you have learned this, then if you 
purchase you will not be imposed upon. 
When you sell you will know what price to 
set, and not fall from it. But when you 
have sold a cow, for all she is worth, do not 
make the purchaser pay you a shilling for a 
rope to lead her. Do the “ fair thing,” so 
that he will not be afraid to call again. 

6. Never partly make a bargain, and leave 
it unfinished or doubtful as to your inten- 
tions. I have known men to say just enough 
to claim a bargain, if times go favorable, or 
to have an excuse for backing out, if they 
choose. If there be an offense for which I 
would send a man to work a month on the 
tread-mill, it is this. Says such a man, “I 
like your horse, and have pretty much con- 
cluded to take him at your price, but—I will 
see you again.” ‘Well, I am to be seen, 
but if I have an offer before you are out of 
sight, I shall sell him.” ‘ Well, won’t you 
keep him for me, unless somebody will pay 
more?” ‘ No sir—I ask only what my ani- 
mal is worth. I donot want any more ; and 
shall sell him the first opportunity.” Now, 
my young friend, shun all such tricks as 
you would the cholera. If you have a 
thought of thriving by higgling, and trickery, 
and meanness, you may conclude that, as it 
is mean, you can not respect even yourself. 
It is wrong, and whatever you may hope, “it 
will not pay.” 

7. Cheap penny-worths obtained by run- 
ning from store to store, to make cheap pur- 
chases, beating down prices, and telling 
what you have done, or can do, at other 
stores, will not pay. Merchants are used to 
all this. If you are a troublesome customer 
they will accommodate you by setting prices 
for you or your “‘ better half” to beat down, 
and intend not only that you shall pay as 
much profit as a quiet customer, but that 
you shall also pay them for their extra 
trouble in suiting you. If you find a mer- 
chant who deals honestly and fairly by you, 
though you do sometimes pay a half cent a 
pound more for brown sugar or saleratus, 
never mind, you will find it most profitable 
in the long run, to deal with him. But if he 
is not honest, never flatter yourself that you 
can keep him straight. Leave him quietly, 
and try elsewhere. Never “Jew” or banter 
your merchant. If he be the right man he 
will ask the fair price at first; and if not, 
leave him. This rule, of course, has its 
limitations ; but my experience for many 
years, of taking or leaving, and never “Jew- 
ing,” has saved both me and the merchants 
much vexation ; and I have been able to pur- 
chase as low as the sharpest and shrewdest 
and—a little lower. 





A farmer in south-western Ohio being 
asked if the rain had done much damage, 
replied—* O yes; the ears of corn are now 
so long and heavy that they~reach entirely 
across the rows, very much impeding navi- 
gation in the fields, and will break our backs, 
to get them into the wagon.” Trulyithe! 
country is in a dreadful conditions; ; 
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HOG POPULATION OF CINCINNATI. 


What crocodiles were in Egypt, what cows 
are in Bengal, or storks in Holland, pigs are 
in Cincinnati, with this trifling difference, 
their sacredness of character lasts but as 
long as their mortal coil; and this is ab- 
breviated without ceremony, and from the 
most worldly motives. In life, the pig, if 
free, is honored ; he ranges the streets, he 
reposes in thoroughfares, he walks beneath 
your horse’s legs, or your own; he is every- 
where respected ; but let the thread of his 
existence be severed, and, shade of Mahomet, 
whata change! They think in Cincinnati 
of nothing but making the most of him. How 
many of his kind perish annually to cement 
the vast prosperity of the city of hogs can 
scarcely be told. About 20 years ago 
Cincinnati contained only one-fifth of its 
existing population. A few bold speculators 
began the trade. Selecting the hams and 
sides of the animals, they made pickled pork ; 
of the rest they took small account. Soon, 
however, the idea occurred to one more acute 
than his fellows, and the head and the feet— 
nay, even the spine and the vertebre—might 
be turned to account; trotters and cheeks 
had their partisans, and these parts looked 
up in the market. About this time the 
makers of sausages caught the inspiration. 
They found these luxuries saleable, and so 
many pigs were to be slaughtered that the 
butchers were willing to do it for nothing ; 
that is to say, for the perquisite of the en- 
trials and offal alone. The next step was 
due to the genius of France. A Frenchman 
established a brush manufactory, and created 
a market for the bristles, but hig ingenuity 
was outdone by one of his countrymen, who 
soon after arrived. This man was deter- 
mined, it seems, to share the spoil; and, 
thinking nothing else left, collected the fine 
hair or wool, washed, dried, and combed it, 
and stuffed mattresses with it. But he was 
mistaken in thinking nothing else left. As 
but little was done with the lard, they in- 
vented machines, and squeezed oil out of it ; 
the refuse they threw away. Mistaken men 
again. The refuse was the substance of 
stearine candles, and made a fortune to the 
discoverer of the secret. Lastly came one 
who could press chemistry to the service of 
mammon; he saw the blood of countless 
swine flow through the gutters of the city; 
it was all that was left of them, but it went 
to his heart to see it thrown away : he pon- 
dered long, and then, collecting the stream 
into reservoirs, made prussiate of potash 
from it by the tun. The pig was thus used 
up, and nothing else was left to turn to 
profitable account. A large trade is carried 
on in sausage-skins ; the entrails and blad- 
ders fetch a good price. The congealed 
grease, forming the lard of commerce, is in 
extensive use for culinary purposes, for 
perfumery, ointments, salves, &c. The oil 
expressed from lard is chiefly used for burn- 
ing, for lubricating machinery, and generally 
as a substitute for, olive and other oils.—Mr. 


P. 1, SiMMqunsy in the; Auarterly, Journal of. oy 
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RIPENING OF APPLES AND PEARS, 


—@o——. 
There are, in the following article from 
the Gensee Farmer, several good hints which 
are applicable to the season : 
To have sound and perfect apples through 
the winter months, it is absolutely necessary 
that much care should be given in gathering. 
This should be deferred with the winter 
fruit as late as practicable and avoid early 
severe frosts. The fruit should be picked 
from the tree by means of ladders, and 
placed in baskets, when it should be assorted 
and packed at once carefully in new tight 
barrels. These barrels, after heading, 
should be removed on sleds toa shed through 
which the air circulates freely, or they might 
be protected easily from the dew and rain by 
placing boards overthem. They may be 
allowed to remain in this situation a week 
or more, or until the cold is too severe, 
when they should be transferred to a cool, 
dry cellar, and into which air may be ad- 
mitted in mild weather. The barrels should 
then be placed in tiers upon their sides, 
numbering upon each head the quality of 
the fruit contained in the barrel, and the 
name. The small imperfect but sound fruit 
is treatedin the same manner, and marked 
No. 2, indicating an inferior sort. Apples 
which are intended for market are frequent- 
ly assorted into three different classes, the 
best, good, and inferior—the former being all 
selected fruit; the good containing sound 
fruit of medium or small specimens ; the 
third being sopoor that the fruit is wholly 
unfit for market, and suitable only for stock 
or immediate family use. 
easily done, yet many whole orchards bring 
but an inferior price for want of this care. 


left upon the tree very late in the autumn, 


or three severe frost; when convenient they 


are shaken from the trees, the good and bad | the rapidity with which the chickens grow, 
poured into barrels or open wagons, of per-| and the manner in which they thrive, even 
Afterwards they | under unfavorable circumstances, greatly in- 
are emptied promiscuously into bins, bar- | crease the value of these fowls in our ever- 
rels, or open boxes, where they are expected | varying climate. In our experience, with 
This is a|ratheralarge stock, we have found them 
most ruinous method, yet it is practised by | good and regular layers of fine, large-sized 
at least three-fourths of the farmers ; orthey|eggs. After laying immensely throughout 
adopt another course equally as wasteful in|the autumn months, they discontinued to- 
wards winter, and re-commenced in January. 

Fully one-half is lost by this method of | From that time to the present they have laid 
gathering, as the fruit ripens prematurely and | exceedingly well. All the hens except one, 
decays rapidly by being bruised. The decay | which has not been broody, have set and 
is very much hastened where several sorts | brought up chickens during the spring, and 
are mixed promiscuously together, ripening | one only became broody asecondtime. The 
at as many different seasons. Those kinds, | Cochins have, in the same period, most of 
too, which do not come to maturity till late | them set three times, and from this cause 
in the winter or early in the spring, are | have laid a smaller number of eggs than the 
turned and handled many times when as-| Brahmas. From one Brahma hen, which 
sorting those which are in season during | was noticed particularly—because, from her 
beauty, it was thought desirable to get all 

Light is found unfavorable to the keeping | her eggs hatched—thirty-five chickens were 
of fruit, and should be excluded; and it is| reared, seventeen eggs were spoiled when 
often noticed that where fruit, particularly|set, from the intensely cold weather and 
pears, is placed in a room’dbove' grdund, and | other causes, and about a dozen were other 
ofteritimes” ih avery dty déliat? brid elt U&-] ways made use of. After laying these eggs 
vei. THEY whiuld | sh 
therefore be kept either in barrels OF tight fa tnowth“old? ~Shé-did not begin to lay regu- 
boxes. About the tinrepearsure needed for | larly‘lintil'the first6@MMrch, as, after lay- 


haps half a dozen sorts. 


to keep well through winter. 


securing the fruit. 


November and December. 


posed tothe div they 


ceed well ; but it is quite useless for farm- 


varieties of fruits that require so much care 
in ripening, unless they are prepared to em- 
bark into it extensively, erect the necessary 
buildings, and give close attention to it; 
then it will pay and prove quite remuner- 
ative ; otherwise all trials or experiments 
will be quite unsatisfactory. 


All of this is | respondent, who does not wish to have his 
letter published, would like to know what we 
think of the Brahmas (leaving the somewhat 
Too often we find that winter apples are | over-discussed but unanswerable question of 
their origin), we will speak of their faults 


frequently till they have been exposed to two | and their merits as useful domestic poultry. 


temperature and kept as closely as before in 
drawers or boxes, where they will ripen very 
speedily, and will possess much finer flavor 
than if allowed to ripen in a cooler place. 
By treating pears in this way, one variety 
can be made to last a long time. 

Summer pears ought to be gathered a week 
before ripe; early autumn kinds about ten 
days or more’; late fall and winter varieties 
ought to be allowed to hang upon the trees 
as long as they may and escape frost. 


ing winter pears well, more particularly the 
late sorts. But few orchadists are there who 
have been successful in ripening such sorts 
as Easter Beurre, Josephine de Malines, 
Prince’s St. Germain, and many other late 
winter kinds. In fact, it is found almost im- 
possible with the fruit rooms, conveniences, 
and cellars now in ordinary use. Some 
few enterprising persons in this country have 
expended considerable sums in buildings, etc., 
to ripen winter sorts, and in the main suc- 


ers and many others to plant trees of such 





BRAHMA POOTRAS AS USEFUL POULTRY, 


——_o——_ 
The Poultry Chronicle says that as a cor- 


The hardiness of their constitution, and 


sét;ahd is still with her chickens, now 





use. theleanbe removed towroom of higher] ing six eggs in'Saiitility, SHe'was put off her 


There is yet very much to learn in ripen- |} 


laying by a little indisposition, which kept 
her back until that tfme. Some which began 
earlier, and have laid since rearing their 
broods, have produced more eggs, but, being 


of their doings. 

We have found the Brahmas excellent 
mothers to theirown chickens, but rather 
spiteful to those belonging to other hens. 
They often begin to lay when the chickens 
are five or six weeks old, but sometimes not 
so soon. 

From its hardiness, and the ease with 
which it accommodates itself to the iticlem- 
encies of our climate, we reckon the Brahma 
the most valuable fowl which has ever been 
introduced among us; for when more deli- 
cate sorts are pining and dying off, and at 
times all kinds are suffering more or less 
from cold and wet, we have noticed the 
Brahmas alone continue brisk, happy, and 
healthy. ° 

VITALITY OF SEEDS, 


—g-— 





The vitality of seeds, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, according to Schenck’s Garden- 
er’s Text Book, can be depended upon for 
the following periods : 

Parsnip, Rhubarb—and other thin scaly 
seeds—for one year. 

Balm, Basil, Beans, Cardoon, Carrot, Cress, 
Indian Cress, Lavender, Leek, Okra, Onion, 
Peas, Pepper, Rampion, Sage, Salsify, Sa- 
vory, Scorzonera, Thyme, Tomato, Worm- 
wood—and smali herbs generally—for two 
years. » 
Artichoke, Asparagus, Corn Salad, Egg- 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Lettuce, Mari- 
gold, Marjoram, Mustard, Parsley, Rose- 
mary, Rue, Skirret, Spinach, and Tansey— 
for three years. 

Borage, Borecole, Brocoli, Brussels Sprout, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Radish, Sea Kale, Tar- 
ragon, and Turnip—for four years. 

Beet, Burnet, Celery, Chervil, Cucumber, 
Dill, Fennel, Hyssop, Melon, Pumpkin, Sor- 
rel, and Squash—from’ five to eight or ten 
years. 





Wuart Ixuinois Farmers Ciear.—Col, War- 
ren, who resides at Island Grove, in the in- 
terior of this State, has made a close calcu- 
lation of the net profits of his crops, per 
acre, for the present year. He states that, 
after deducting all expenses for cultivating, 
harvesting, &c., his wheat sown yields him 
a profit of $20 per acre, and his corn, esti- 
mating the yield, and price at. 15 cents a 
bushel, $11 per acre. 

Mr. Constant, another farmer of that re- 
gion, estimates his average profit at $17 per 
acre, of all grain cultivated, while $15, it is 
supposed, may be considered a fair average 
of profit per acre, throughout the State. 
Chicago Dem. 





A Prairie InvestmMent.—A year ago a man 
purchased forty acres of prairie land six 
miles from Bloomington, McKean County, 
Hlinois, broke it up and put in fall wheat. 
The produce was 1,100 bushels of first qual- 
ity Genesee wheat, which he sold for $1,565. 
The expense of fencing, breaking up, seed, 
sowing, harvesting, threshing, &c., was $500 





—leaving a net profit of $1,065. 


less admired, no exact account has been kept ~ 
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Winner of first prize in class of Yearling 
Short Horn Heifers at the Exhibition of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society, 1854. 

Bred and owned by Samuen T. ‘lazer, 
Chestnut Ridge, Dutchess Co., N. Y. — 
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A LTHEA.—Color Roan. 

Got by Backwoodsman, (see vol. ii, A. H. B.) 
1. Dam Aurora 2d, by East Windsor (56). 
2. Aurora by North American (6253). 
3. Atlanta by Enchanter (3729). 

4. Adeline by Young Comet (3437). 
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CROSSING SHEEP, 
a, eee 

Samuel Armsby, in a communication to 
the Mark-Lane Express, discourses thus: 

For upwards of fifty years I have seen a 
great deal of crossing the different kinds of 
sheep—Leicesters with Leicesters, Leicest- 
ers with Cotswolds, Leicesters with South- 
Downs, and Leicesters with many other 
kihds of sheep. I have always found the 
Bakewell or Leicester sheep to improve 
every kind they have been put to, by giving 
them the Bakewell barrel form, small bone, 
and to feed at early maturity. The first 
cross in most animals has been proved the 
best; the next cross generally produces size 
and weight, except you put a gigantic ani- 
mal to the first cross ;, when I say gigantic, 
I do not mean an animal made a giant with 
fat flesh, with the head and ears of a dwarf 
upon him—I mean a giant in frame. when in 
a lean state, with bone in proportion, aye, 
and a head and ears in proportion to his 
body—a long, thin head, and not a gigantic 
broad one. Giants do not produce dwarfs, 
neither do dwarfs produce giants, any more 
than bulldogs produce greyhounds. It has 
been proved that a gigantic ram has been 
produced from a dwarf ewe; at the same 
time, it was proved that a giant ram lay in 
the adjoining field, which very easily ac- 
counted for the giant being produced from a 
dwarf. It has always been said that like pro- 
duces like, and a fine bone denotes a feeding 
propensity, and a long face and ears, with a 
Roman nose, denotes a large breed. The 
breeders of Lincolnshire sheep say that 
neither the Cotswold nor the Downs mix 





well with their heavy-wooled sheep, but a 


dip of the Leicester does wonders. So says 
the far-famed Mr. Kirkham of Hagnaby. Mr. 
Bakewell always said that extremes were 
bad, and that the middle-sized animals an- 
swer the best for profits. But, above all 
things, said Mr. B., let an animal’s make be 
in proportion—not very large in one point, 
and very deficient in another. Size has 
nothing to do with profit ; it was not what an 
animal made, so much as what it cost mak- 
ing. The Lincolnshire farmers are second to 
no men in the improvement of waste lands ; 
the Wolds, Lincoln Heath, and the Fens, for 
instance ; the lower parts are now drained 
by steam engines. And the breed of sheep 
which they have is the most profitable for 
their county. 





FEEDING CORN IN THE EAR. ° 


P mer. wee 

A very intelligent Irishman tells the fol- 
lowing incident of his first experience in 
America: 

I came to this country several years ago, 
and as soon as I arrived hired out to a gen- 
tleman who farmed a few acres. He showed 
me over the premises, the stables, cows and 
where the corn, hay, oats, &c., were kept, 


and then sent me in to get my supper. After / 


supper he said to me: “ James, you may 
feed the cow, and give her corn in the ear.” 

I went out and walked about, thinking, 
‘‘ what could he mean? Had I understood 


him?” J scratched my head, then resolved 
I would inquire again; so I went into the 
library, where master was writing very busi- 
ly and he answered without looking up— 

“ T thought I told youto give the cow som¢ 
corn in the ear.” 








5. Emma by Wellington (683). 
6. Annabella by Major (398). 
7. Ada by Denton (198). 

8. Aurora by Comet (155). 





9. 
10. 


by Henry (301). 
by Danby (190). 














I went out.more puzzled than ever. What 
sort of animal must this Yankee cow be? I 
examined her mouth and ears. The teeth 
were good, and the ears like those of kine 
in the old country: Dripping with sweat I 
entered my master’s presence once more. 

“ Please, sir, you bid me give the cow some 
corn in the ear, but didn’t you mean in the 
mouth !” 

He looked at me a moment, and then burst 
into such a convulsion of laughter, I made for 
the stables as fast as my feet could take me, 
thinking I was in the service of a crazy man. 





Deatu Amone Cattie.—A mortal disease, 
says an Exchange, has recently made its 
appearance among the cattle at Long Pond, 
on the mountain, about the conjunction of 
the County corners of Columbia, Sullivan 
and Luzerne. In one day they found 27 
dead cattle in the woods on the mountain! 
The disease by which so many have met 
their death, is supposed to have originated 
from some impurities drank from the stag- 
nant pools, without being accessible to any 
pure water. 





Acorns.—M. Duplat, a French chemist, has 
succeeded in utilizing the acorn, by extract- 
ing from it both oil and aleohol—half a pound 
of oil, and five pounds of alcohol, applicable 
to chemical purposes, having been produced 
from 100 lbs. of acorns. 





The Rockingham (Va.) Register boasts of 
tomatoes raised by Conrad H. Kite, Esq., on 
Shenadoah river, which weigh 3 pounds, 
and calls upon Mr. Anybody to beat that if 
he can. 
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FAIR LADIES, AND LADIES AT THE FAIR, 


—@—— 


Every man who takes an interest in the | to their zeal in this matter. It will be ob- 
approaching State Fair, feels the importance: 
of enlisting the Ladies in its behalf. They: | in this department, and we should be glad to 


can do a great deal towards its success.. 


There are so many ways in which they can. | means, let us have the Dairy and the Pantry 
exert influence on public opinion and engage: | fully represented. A woman’s art, if skil- 
the active sympathies of the community in. | fully exercised, can make the most common 


favor of the Fair, that it is scarcely possible: 
for us to exaggerate the aid which they can. 
render, in their own sphere to the enterprise.. 
The hand of woman is not strong and rough. 
like the hand of man, but it can more easily: 
touch the heart of the world and inspire it to. 
action. A woman’s thought is always con--: 


tagious; it is quickly communicated and. . 
sure to reproduce itself in whatever form it.’ 


may operate. The main thing that we want. 
in connection with the Fair is, the energetic: 
support of the public, and we are confident 
that the enthusiasm of the ladies will be es- 
sential to secure this end. No one doubts 
that the movement will be of vast service to 
the State. It already has the judgment and 
approbation of the people on its side. But 
judgmentand approbation, though excellent, 
in their way, are not the working forces that | 
move mankind. What we need is a living, 
generous, ardent impulse infused into it— 
just such an impulse as comes from the 
household where woman reigns. 
Apart from this general relation to the 
movement, our ladies can contribute directly 
to its advancement by the preparation of ar- 
ticles of taste and utility for the exhibition. 
Modern industry has so much enlarged their 
field of activity, that they can show skill and 
ingenuity in various connections. The needle 
is now an instrument of ‘genius and art, as 
well as of humble, domestic service. In 
some hands it is as creative as the chisel of 
the sculptor or the pencil of the painter. 
Our ladies fully understand what can be 
done in this particular, and as there is a 
special department in the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion for the display of their handiwork, we 
hope that it will present a large array of 
such objects as gratify the eye of taste and 
the sense of the beautiful. A word, too, in 
behalf of the homelier things of household 
economy. If these are not branches of Art 
in its legitimate sense, they nevertheless 
afford a constant exercise for the best of 
common-sense. No woman of mind feels 
that her talents are either wasted or unprofit- 
ably employed in the offices of home-life. 
To be a first-rate hqusekeeper is not beneath 
the ambition of any sensible and noble 
woman. It is her business—as much so as 
it is for man to engage in mechanical, mer- 


cantile, or professional pursuits. To view it|it, self endowed with a fine ear and remark- 


same outlay, are much more delightful. We 
trust that the State Fair will bear testimony 


: | served that the Committee has offered prizes 


see a general competition for them. By all 


article of daily lifealuxury. She has genius 
enough to dignify and adorn any thing that 
her hand touches, and, for our part, we shall 
be dissatisfied with any sort of a State Fair, 
if our women do not distinguish themselves 
init. Pray, then, ladies of Georgia, take 
hold of this enterprise with the warmth of 
your heart in every finger, and let it be aclose, 
.| firm, unyielding grasp. Do all you can to 
\ promote its success. Our men will make it 
represent the farm, the field, the factory, but 
let us beg, that you strive to render it a fit 
exponent of Georgia Life in the person and 
pride.of woman.—Southern Times. 





LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS, 

We make the following extracts from an 
article on this subject in Putnam’s Magazine : 
How easily spiders are made to know the 
voice of their master, is familiar to all, from 
many a sad prisoner’s tale. When the great 
and brilliant Lauzun was held in captivity, 
his only joy and comfort was a friendly spi- 
der. She came at his call; she took her 
food from his finger, and well understood 
his word of command. In vain did jailors 
and soldiers try to deceive his tiny compan- 
ion. She would not obey their voices, and 
refused the tempting bait from their hand. 
Flere, then, was an ear not only, but a keen 
power of distinction. The despised little 
animal listened with sweet affection, and 
knew how to discriminate between not un- 
similar tones. Soit was with the friend of 
‘the patriot, Quatermere . d’jionville, who 
: piaid, with captivity, for the too ardent love 
(2if his country. He also hadtamed spiders 
<uad taught them to come at his call. For, 
w hen the French invaded Holland, the pris- 





si 2tfree. The spiders, alas, were forgotten. 
Even the “hateful toad” has been the 
ci iptvie’s friend and companion, and shown 


the least known of all. We see the eager 
ant rushing homeward to tell the news of an 
invasion; she meets a friend, their antenne 
touch and play with each other, in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The messenger returns, the latter 
conveys the news by the same means to 
others, until the whole army is informed. 
Here we see, not an instinctive feeling of 
dread, but a clear, undoubted communication 
of facts. So among bees; the instant the 
queen dies, the sad event is made known 
throughout the hive. No sound, perceptible 
to human ear, is heard, but the antennez move 
with surprising effect, and, as the result of 
a clear act of volition. It is not asensation, 
merely, nor an instinctive action, but it has 
all the signs of special purpose. How they 
speak, we know not; this only is certain, 
that their language is not like that of the 
deaf and dumb, with whom signs represent 
letters or words. 

The cricket, even, is not without its note of 
utterance, and although a purely mechanical 
sound, it has its sweetness and charm, so 
that Milton could speak of being— 


‘Far from all resorts of mirth 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 


It produces a loud, clear sound, by a quick 
vibration of the elastic skin between its 
wings; and from the time when the Atheni- 
uns wore golden cicada in their hair, to our 
days, when the cricket on the hearth is the 
proverbial image of home comfort, its simple 
note has been dear to the heart of man. 
The true cricket, however, speaks only in 
the sunny time of love. The male begins 
in his hermit-cell, as May approaches, to pro- 
duce a low, inward note of longing. As the 
sun rises higher, and summer advances, his 
shrill song becomes louder, until he finds the 
desired companion. Then he returns to his 
solitary life once more, and his voice dies 
away by degrees. Dean Swift has left us a 
humorous description of the curious note of 
the death-watch beetle. The little fellow, in* 
his narrow cell, falls in love; immediately 
begins to thump his head against the ground, 
and uses such energy in his demonstrations 
that he leaves deep marks in the softer kinds 


on er managed to send them a message, that|of wood. The powerful stroke produces a 
th: 2 inundated and now impassable country | loud sound, the infallible presage of death to 
w¢ juld soon be frozen over so that they would | superstitious man, the soft music of love to 
be able to march over the ice-bridged swamps | the female beetle. If other males are within 
ar id lakes, for the spiders, true barometers as | hearing, they all join in the concert with 
t'wey are, had taught him to read, in their| furious knocking, and such is their jealousy 
q ueer habits, the signs of approaching weath- | or zeal to answer, that even the ticking of 
e r. - The frost came, and with it the French; | an innocent watch excites their wrath and 
E (olland was taken, and the lucky prophet | their loudest notes. 





Tue Loves or THE Spiper.—Did the reader 


ever watch the terrible coquetry of the fe- 
male spider? We say terrible, for it is a 


as a menial thing—a drudgery, is to putcon-| ak ole talents. They come out of the dark perilous game for the young gentleman; if 


tempt on God’s law for the practice ofindus-|ni ght of their holes, when their self-chosen 
try and the formation of character. Hap-|m aster’s voice is heard. They take flies 
pily for us, our southern women generally | fr: »m his hand; but what is the strangest of 
appreciate this part of their duty; and, so/| ali |, they actually learn to measure time ; for 
far as our observation extends, there is a}m: >re than one well-authenticated instance 
growing disposition to increase the comfort|sp eaks of their having appeared only at 
and attraction of their homes. Domestic | st; ted times, when the jailor was absent and 
economy is certainly receiving more atten-|a]] was safe. 


tion than formerly. There is more thought 
bestowed on it; and as a necessary conse- 


A. S * * * * * 


he misinterprets her looks and actions, if his 
vanity or the thoughtlessness of youth in- 
duce him to imagine he has inspired a pas- 
sion deeper than coquetry, she does not, as 
our coquettes do, draw up her head and coolly 
declare “‘ there must be some mistake,” but 
pounces on the unlucky coxcomb, and slays 
him on the spot! Prescient of such a pos- 
sibility, it is wonderful to see how stealthily 
‘The language which animals speak, by | and humbly the gallant gay Lothario_pays 








quence, our modes of living, even with the|me ans of friction or concussion, is naturally 


his court. 
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A LADY’S DIARY OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


The following extract from the Journal of 
Queen Elizabeth ‘Woodville, before her 
marriage with Sir John Grey, is taken from 
an ancient manuscript in Drummond Castle. 
It gives a curious picture of the great in 
former times. After Sir J. Grey’s death, 
she became, in 1645, the Queen of Edward 
IV. On the accession of Henry VII., who 
had married her daughter, she was confined 
inthe nunnery at Bermondsey, and died 
there, but was interred at Windsor : 

Monday, 9th March.—Rose at four o’clock, 
and helped Catherine to milk the cows; Ra- 
chel, the other dairy maid, having scalded 
her hand in so bad a manner the night be- 
fore ; made a poultice for Rachel, and gave 
Robin a penny to get something comfortable 
from the apothecary’s. 

6 o’clock.—The buttock of beef too much 
boiled, and the beer a little of the stalest. 
Memorandum: To talk to cook about the 
first fault, and to mend the second myself by 
tapping a fresh barrel directly. 

7 o’clock.—Went to walk with the lady, 
my mother, into the court-yard. Fed twenty- 
five men and women; chided Roger severe- 
ly for expressing some ill-will at attending 
us with some broken meat. 

8 o’clock.—Went into the paddock behind 
the house with my maid Dorothy ; caught 
Thump, the little pony, myself, and rode a 
matter of six miles without saddle or bridle. 

10 o’clock.—Dined. John Grey, a comely 
youth, but what is that to me? A virtuous 
maiden should be entirely under the direc- 
tion of her parents. John ate but little, stole 
a great maney tender looks at me, and said— 
‘‘ Women could never be handsome, in his 
opinion, who were not good-tempered.” I 
hope my temper is not intolerable; nobody 
finds fault with it but Roger, and he is the 
most disorderly serving-man in our family. 
John Grey likes white teeth; my teeth are 


of a pretty good color, I think ; and my hair 
is as black as jet, though I say it; and John, 


if I mistake not, is of the same opinion. 

11 o’clock.—Rose from the table, the com- 
pany all desirous of walking in the fields; 
John Grey would lift me over every stile, 
and twice he squeezed my hand with great 
vehemence. I can not say that I should 
have any objection to John Grey; he plays 
at prison bars as well as any country gentle- 
man, and he never misses church on Sun- 
days. 7 

3 o’clock.—Poor farmer Robinson’s heuse 
burnt down by accidental fire. John Grey 
proposed a subscription for the benefit of the 
farmer, and gave no less than four pounds 
himself with this benevolent intent. Memo- 
randum. Never saw him lookso handsome 
as at that moment. 

4 o’clock.—Went to prayers. 

5 o’clock.—Fed the poultry. 

7 o’clock.—Supper on the table; delayed 
in consequence of farmer Robinson’s misfor- 
tune. Memorandum. The goose pie too 
much baked, and the pork roasted to rags. 

9 o’clock.—The company fast asleep.— 
late hours very disagreeable. Said my 
prayers a second time, John Grey distracting 








my thoughts too much the first time. Fell 
asleep, and dreamed of John Grey. 





DO SOMETHING, 
sssogtalecie 
There is no doubt that in some countries 
persons are found who are willing and able 
to work, but can really find nothing to do. 
The enterprise of the people is crushed by 
enormous taxes, and by the extortion of ty- 
rannical rulers ; and labor is so poorly paid 
for,as scarcely to supply the laborer with 





bread. But in our country it is far other- 
wise. Here all heads, and hands, and feet, 
with all the skill, and industry, and strength 
they can furnish, may find full employment 
and reasonable wages. 

A man who has ordinary health an 1 
strength, and a knowedge of the simples t 
principles of farming, can soon secure the 
means of a comfortable support. While : as 
rich land as there is on the globe, can be h: ad 
for two or three dollars an acre ; and wh ile 
produce of every kind is in such wide a nd 
general demand, no man of enterprise, w ith 
but little means ahead, need be idle or pc vor. 

If there is any country inthe world wh ere 
labor is rewarded, and where the labore r is 
protected in the possession and enjoyi nent 
of the fruits of his toil, that country irs the 
United States of America. 

These things being so, do our readers want 
to know why there are so many poor, and 
unemployed persons about, and why so many 
who have seen prosperous days are now 
poverty-stricken, we can only say that. every 
general principle has its exceptions. So 
long as our boys and young men are eager to 
wield the yardstick rather ‘han the ax and 
the sledge, and are ambitious to measure 
tape rather than to raise wheat and corn, 
we shall have crowds of persons who com- 
plain that they have nothinig to do, and some 
that, for want of better ¢:mployment—will 
turn rogues. 

We counsel our young friends to fix on 
some useful, gainful, and tnanly occupation, 
and not float down the stream of life like a 
chip or feather, to be turned thither by every 
flaw of wind or change of current. 

We can not better express what we have 
to say than to use the words of the good Mr. 
Frelinghuysen of New-Jersey, who lately 
addressed some college lads as follows : 

** Resolve to do something useful, honor- 
able, dutiful, and to doit heartily. Repel the 
thought that you can, and therefore you 
may, live above work and withoutit. Among 
the most pitiable objects in society is the 
man whose mind has not been trained by 
the discipline of education ; who has learned 
how to think, and the value of his immortal 
powers, and with all these noble faculties 
cultivated and prepared for an honorable 
activity, ignobly sits down to do nothing ; 
with no influence over the public mind; with 
no interest in the concern of his country, or 
even in his neigh»orhood ; to be regarded as 
a drone, without object or character, with 
no hand to lift. and no effort to put forth to 
help the right’ or defend the wronged. Who 
can think with any calmness of such a mis- 
erable careert And however it may be 





with you in active enterprise, never permit 
your influence to go into active hostility to 
the cause of truth and virtue. So live, that 
with the Christian poet, you may truthfully 
say that 


“If your country stand not by your skill, 
At least your follies have not wrought her ill.” 


UNCLE SAM’S FARM, 


The Ameriéan Union now embraces thirty- 
one States, seven organized Territories, and 
one unorganized Territory, (the Indian.) 
The tafal area of territory is estimated to 
be 2,946,166 square miles.* The limits of the 
United States, when their independence was 
achieved, did not exceed 820,680 square miles. 
Our territory doubled itself in the first twen- 
ty years of our national existence, and has 
increased over three-fold in less than sixty 
years. We have now a domain nearly ten 
times as large as that of Great Britain and 
France combined, three times as large as 
that of Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark, together; one and a half times as 
large as the Russian empire in Europe ; one- 
sixth less only than the area of all Europe; 
of about equal extent with the Roman em- 
pire, or that of Alexander, neither of which, 
it is said, exceeded 3,000,000 square miles. 
The eight Territories include an area equal 
to that of the thirty-one States. Three 
hundred and eighty States of the size of Mas- 
sachusetts, or two thousand three hundred 
as large as Rhode Island, might be carved out 
of the national area. The slaveholding 
States have 851,598 sqare miles, and the 
non-slaveholding States, 612,597. North of 
the old Missouri compromise line, there is 
an area of 1,970,077 square miles, and 966,- 
089 south of it. The New-England States 
have about one-fortieth of our territory, the 
midale States one-twenty-fifth, the southern 
States one-eleventh, the north-western one- 
seventh, and the south-western one-sixth. 
Only about one-thirteenth of the whole area 
of the country is improved. In the New 
England States about twenty-six acres in 
every hundred are improved; in the south, 
sixteen acres ; in the north-west, twelve ; in 
the south-west five. There are about a mil- 
lion and a half of farms in the country. 

Suchis Uncle Sam’s domain. Surely, a 
goodly heritage is his, and he has room 
enough to expand for a century, without 
casting a covetous look-upon the lands of 
his neighbors. Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba and the British North American prov- 
inces, withtheir 1,750,000 square miles, may 
look inviting, but Uncle Sam does not need 
them. . Let him but improve the domain that 
already belongs to him, minding his own 
business, keeping to his own side of the fence, 
and fifty years of steady, persevering labor 
and prudent management, with the blessing 
of Heaven, will make this land the wonder 
and admiration of the world—the “ prize 
farm” ofthe nations.—N. E. Farmer. 








*This 1s 1,885,546,240 acres, or about 75 acres for every 
man woman, and child in the country.—Ep. Am. Ag. 





Happiness can be made quite as well of 
cheap materials as of dear ones. 
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LITTLE THINGS ; 
OR, A WALK IN MY GARDEN. 

Ido not write about my garden because i 
is so large, so expensive, Or 80 much bette 
than those of my neighbors, but becaus: 
every garden possesses its individual interest 
Every garden is full of instruction, even tha 


of the sluggard. Whiletaking my walk thi: 5 claring that I design to make my garden sup- 


morning, I was struck with the 
POWER OF LEAVES TO ABSORB HEAT. 

I transplanted some cabbages, gave them 
asingle watering, and covered them with 
leaves of rhubarb, or burdock, which I find 
much better than repeated watering.* The 
thermometer had been up to 95°, yet the 
plants did not wilt. What oceans of heat 
are swallowed up by vegetation in summer! 
The leaves do not merely evaporate the 
water by the aid of heat, but they have an 
apparatus by which water is emitted from 
their surfaces, which, when disengaged, ab- 
sorbs a large quantity of sensible heat. A 
single large maple in open ground will al- 
most always induce a current of air beneath 
its shade. 

Somebody has said, and it has gone the 
rounds of the papers, that nitrogenous ma- 
nures are, not good for cabbages or ruta 
bagas. Now I do notbelieveit. They love 
such manures, but the trouble is, such ma- 
nures should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil, and if possible, prepared early 
inthe season. I have for many years pre- 
ferred this kind of manure to all others, and 
have almost always beat my neighbor, the 
doctor, who is a good gardener. 

. Lhave a spot sown with seeds from the 
Patent Office called the 

é CHAMPION PEA OF ENGLAND. 

They look finely, are ready for picking after 
the Prince Albert, and before the Marrowfat. 
They have been cultivated for several years 
by some English families in this vicinityy by 
whom they are highly prized. I think they 
are not generally known in this State, but 
will prove a valuable addition to our culinary 
articles. Jtem.—Sow the Prince Albert, 
Champion and Marrowfat, for a succession 
of productive crops. 

Some very silly things have been written 
respecting the use of 

SALT AS A MANURE. 
The chief use of salt is alleged to be its 
power of destroying grubs and worms. Now 
I wouldlike to know how many bushels, 
evenly spread over an acre, would be ne- 
cessary, so as to destroy a single worm? 
Then, again, it destroys weeds. But so will 
sulphuric acid, potash, or any other salt, or 
acid, when used in large quantities, and in a 
concentrated form. How many bushels of 
salt to the acre would it take so as to kill any 
weed whatever? I will answer. It will 
take just as much as will kill everything you 
plant or sow, except such. plants as are of 
marine origin. ‘There is, however, one little 
experiment which I once made with com- 
plete success. I had a spot thickly set with 
Canada thistles where I wished to make a 
garden. I manured the ground heavily, 
sowed with oats, and let thistles and oats 
grow together. When they were in full 
bloom, I mowed them pretty high, and with 


a tin coffee-pot of beef brine I filled up the 
hollow stocks of the thistles with the same. 
t| To some this might seem small business, 
r| but I passed over the ground faster than I 
2} could hoe it when under cultivation. The 
. | Tesult was, that I never saw any thistles grow 
t| there afterwards. I @lose this article by de- 


ply my table with something fresh the year 
round.—N. T. T., in New-England Farmer. 





THE SUNFLOWER, OR HELIANTHUS, 


—e— 





This is a highly ornamental and extensive 
genus of plants, and from their tall growth 
they are particularly well adapted for the 
, back of flower gardens, or the front of shrub- 
| veries, in which situation they make a 
s plendid appearance inautumn. They grow 
w 7ell in any common garden soil ; the tender 
ki ‘nds being protected in winter. It appears 
to possess far more profitable qualities than 
wi ?re hitherto supposed, and besides forming 
a | veautiful object in a bed of flowers, it may 
be cultivated with advantage, and applied to 
ma.ay useful jourposes. An acre of land will 
con tain 25,00:0 sunflower plants at 12 inches 
dist:ant from each other. The produce will 
be a:*cording to the nature of the soil and 
mode of cultivating; but the average has 
been found’to be 50 bushels per acre of the 
seed, which will yield 50 gallons of oil. 
The oil is excellerit for table use, burning in 
lamps, and for the manufacture of soaps. 
The mash, or refuse of the seeds after the 
oil has been expre ssed, and made into cakes, 
will produce 1,500 lbs.; and the stalks, when 
burnt foralkali, will give out 10 per cent of 
potass. The gree.n leaves of the sunflower, 
when dried and bu rnt to powder, make ex- 
cellent fodder for m ilk cows, mixed with bran. 
From the ease wit:h which sunflowers are 
produced in our gai:dens, for they flourish in 
any soil and require no particular care, we 
may safely say tkiat an acre of land will 
yield a very considerable return. Poultry 
are very fond of the seeds. 





A Wuite Rosin.—I have heard of white 
crows, white blackbirds, white blackberries, 
and quite lately of a white swallow, but 
never until this season did I ever see asnow 
white robin. This rare bird can be seen any 
day near the residence of Mr. Herbert, in the 
town of Le Roy, about five miles north of 
Watertown. It has been seen and examined 
by alarge number of visitors, as well as 
nearly all the people in the neighborhood, 
and pronounced to be.a bona fide robin. It 
has the form and voice of one, and mates 
with a red breast; is a female; has brought 
up a family of fine young robins, two of 
which were spotted; and this is the third 
season it has nested on Mr. Herbert’s farm 
and picked its hasty meal from his door step 
—scattered there by his hand, for which she 
has doubly paid him by a sight of her rare 
plumage and by her sweet choral.—-Water- 
town (N. Y.) Reformer. 





A smile, an expression, will tell a history ; 
there are years of association in it, long 


BATHING AND SWIMMING, 


Every one should learn to swim. That, 
says an exchange, is atruism. Dr. Frank- 
lin said it a long while ago. But how few 
there are, evenin our seaport towns, who 
obey Poor Richard’s injunction! There is 
no excuse for such negligence, when we 
remember that the acquirement of the art of 
swimming gives health and pleasure to the 
pupil. All that is required is a little faith, 
some acquaintance with the laws of specific 
gravity, and considerable practice. Faith, 
as in 2!l important matters, is the chief 
requisite. We have seen an _ excellent 
method for learning youths to swim. We 
do not think itis patented, and give it for the 
benefit of parents and guardians. The 
teacher is supplied with'a stout rod, some- 
what shorter and stronger than a fishing-rod, 
a cord, a hook, and strap—the latter should 
be three or four inches in width. The strap 
is placed about the body of the pupil, half 
way between the arm-pits and the hips, the 
hook or ring affixed to the strap, and fastened 
to the cord. The latter being made fast to 
the end of the rope, the pupil is placed in 
the water like a fish. He will soon learn to 
strike out, and the rest will come of itself. 
This plan is better than that of supporting 
the body on corks or life-preservers, because 
by the latter method the pupil must event- 
ually lose his support all at once, while with 
the hook and line it is taken away from him 
gradually. Swimming by this process may 
be taught in about six easy lessons.—New 
Haven Palladium. 


MUSKETOES, 


—_—o— 
Musketoes are getting to be very plenty 
and troublesome again, the east winds driv- 
ing them in swarms to the city from the 
meadows. Without leave or license, and 
unannounced, they present their bills, and 
take pay from your blood. All manner of 
ways have been tried to keep them away but 
none are effectual unless it be the following : 
An old pilot on the Ohio river says : 
** Never kill or drive ” off a ’skeeter ; let him 
have his fill, expose your body so as to get 
bitten all over, after which no ’skeeter, will 
bite you; for a ’skeeter was never known to 
place his sucker in the place that one has 
been in before him, even if it were fifty years 
ago. Being bitten all over, you will there- 
fore prove an effectual remedy. 
The Richmond Dispatch says : 
An ingenious German ofthis city has 
invented a bedstead. which, in view of the 
musketos that are to come, is one of the 
most useful inventions of the year. The 
frame of the beadstead contains machinery 
at once simple and effective, which being 
wound up, will put in operation a fan or fans 
suspended above the sleeper. When wound 
up the machinery will move the fans from 
seven to twelve hours with rapidity, regulated 
at pleasure by the occupant of the bed, cre 
ating a brisk and stirring breeze, or gentle, 
soothing zephyr. The steads are made at 
from $5 to $50. 








He who is genteel, but not gentle, is no 
gentleman. 








years of memory and their shadows. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A FARMER'S HINTS ON FENCING. 
wii 

The subject of economically fencing our 
farms, has hitherto failed to awaken as live- 
ly an interest as the importance of the case 
demands. The practice in new countries 
has been, to saw just enough fencing timber 
to fence the lot to be cleared, be it large or 
small. The shape and size of the lot is de- 
termined by circumstances, which may vary 
annually, according to ability or fancy. The 
fences remain in their first location until 
they have been repaired and replenished 
several times from the woods, and until what 
has been cut for rails is very much needed 
for building purposes. Some farmers have 
adopted the practice of making their lots 
larger, being careful to place the fences 
where they should be ; dividing the lots with 
a strict view to economy and convenience, 
avoiding unnecessary angles in the lines, 
and thus bringing the balks, where the old 
fences stood for years, into cultivation; re- 
moving the stones that had accumulated 
there, to some suitable place, for wall, by 
which more or less stone wall may be made 
to great advantage. I have made some an- 
nually for several years ; and as I have no 
stone that are conveniently near, I draw 
them in the winter from a quarry. I make 
half wall, 24 feet high, putting two rails upon 
it, one under and one above the stakes, 
which should be stuck so as to cross each 
other below the top rail. After it is finished 
it should be banked on both sides, by plow- 
ing two furrows. The first furrow should 
be turned so as to nearly reach the wall, and 
the other taken with a shovel and laid upon 
the first, hard against the wall. This will 
greatly secure the wall from danger of fall- 
ing by the ground heaving with frost. If 
the third furrow is plowed so as to deepen 
the ditch, it will pay well. Oxen are a bet- 
ter team to do this work than horses, as 
whiffletrees are apt to hitch to the stakes. 

On almost all farms such fence may be 
advantageously made. Stone may be drawn 
by sledding from some miles distant, if not 
more convenient. I have found it profitable 
to make several hundred rods where but few 
stones were near. 

Board fence may be made with far less 
expense and more durability, than in the 
ordinary manner. My practice is, to set 
cedar posts two feet in the ground, witha 
2-inch oak pin 18 inches long through the 
lower end, and crosswise the line of the 
fence, which will guard it against the effects 
of wind and frost. I mortice the posts 
through, boring with a 2-inch augur. The 
bottom board—one foot wide and 1t inches 


‘ thick—should be put 18 inches from the 


ground. Next, a space of six inches, and a 
board six inches wide; then a space of eight 
inches, and another board narrower still. 
The boards are 12 feet long, and cut so as to 
lap in the posts. A piece of the narrow 


board should be nailed to the middle of each 
length, reaching to the ground and above the 
top board. When the fence is set up, plow 
upon each side and raise a bank nearly up to 


mediately seeded with June or some other 
grass that will make a firm sod. The ditch- 
es formed by banking in this manner are 
useful in keeping the ground dry where the 
posts stand, and frequently may be used to 
drain the land ; and, as cattle approach the 
fence, it appears more formidable to them 
than when at a distance 

I build a wire fence in some locations ; 
such as for lanes, and near the house, where 
snow is likely to accumulate in large quan- 
tities and be troublesome. I set posts in 
the ground 10 feet apart, and frame in rails 
2k feet apart—the lower one 1} feet from the 
ground. I then put rods of ;4th-inch wire 
perpendicularly through those rails 6 inches 
apart, and fill the space below the lower rail 
with a board, 14 inches thick and one foot 
wide, fastened at the ends by small cleats to 
the posts. There should be a small stone 
put under the end of the board to keep it 
from the ground. The posts should be cap- 
ped, and, when finished, may be: painted 
very cheaply with coal tar, or any other 
paint that best suits the fancy of the owner. 

Ditching may be profitably done on low 
lands, like those bordering rivers, or any 
wet lands, where the ditches can empty 
themselves of the water that may settle in 
them. They answer the double purpose of 
drain and fence. There are some being 
made in my neighborhood this summer, 3 
feet deep, 34 feet wide at the top and one 
foot at the bottom, at a cost of three shil- 
lings per rod. In digging, the dirt should 
all be thrown on one side, into which may 
be driven stakes, projecting two feet above 
the ground, and narrow boards nailed to 
them, which makes an effective fence. A 
hedge may be planted upon the ridge so 
thrown up, with very little expense, which, 
in a few years, will prove the advantages of 
a live fence over a dead one. 

Stone Mills, N. Y. _ Wm. Rouse. 





Waterinc Cattity.—Among the many 
causes of stock not thriving as much as might 
be desirable during the winter, is their too 
scanty supply of water. A few have running 
water in their cattle yards, and their stock 
drink as nature requires it ; but most farmers 
water their stock either by the pump, or by 
driving them to a running brook twice, or 
often but once a day. Watering is done by 
rule from fall to spring, regardless of weath- 
er or food I have observed stock so dry as to 
refuse to eat dry food, but after being watered 
they eat it voraciously. Now it is a well 
settled fact that no animal will thrive well 
while suffering for want of food, water or 
shelter. Let those, therefore, who want to 
turn out their stock in the spring in good con- 
dition, attend to these things, and let them 
see that the poorer and weaker stock get as 
much as they want.—Farmer and Visitor. 





Earty Caspace.—The best way to obtain 
early cabbage, is to set out the plants early 
in October. They will come forward with 
great rapidity inthe spring. Let every lover 
of this excellent vegetable make the experi- 
ment with a few plants of the hardiest and 
earliest sorts. 





the bottom board. The bank should be im- 
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Fro jhe American Agricultuirst. . 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
a ise 

A chamber may be very prettily and com- 
fortably furnished with but little expense. 
A good bedstead should be procured, free 
from cracks and loose joints, that it may 
more easily be kept clean. A bureau is 
desirable, though not indispensable. The 
same may be said of a washstand. Substi- 
tutes for these pieces of furniture may be 
contrived which will answer the purpose. 
I have seen a triangular shelf put up in one 
corner ofthe room, supported by small brack- 
ets, which answered for the bowl ; a second 
one beneath it furnished a place for the 
pitcher when not standing in the bowl. I 
have seen, too, home-made tables with legs 
crossing each other, like the letter x, which 
looked well, and would correspond with the 
above mentioned shelf. 

Seats made of soap-boxes, with the cov- 
ers hinged on, and neatly covered with 
chintz, make very convenient seats, and 
answer well for keeping clothes in. The 
top should be covered with a cushion of 
old cloth, cotton, or hay even, and the chintz 
nailed neatly on. Around the sides of the 
box, the valance should be nailed a little full, 
driving the nails on the top ofthe box. Bar- 
rel chairs can be made so as to be in good 
taste, but particular attention should be paid 
tosecuring an agreeable shape. Shoe boxes, 
covered in the same way as the soap-boxes, 
are still more convenient for use, and par- 
ticularly in rooms where there are no closets. 
In the great chamber, one of these empty 
boxes will be found very desirable, provid- 
ing a safe place for laying away dresses. 
Even when the room is furnished with a 
bureau and wardrobe, it will not prove amiss. 

One of the prettiest toilet-tables I have 
ever seen was made of ashoe-box. It stood 
on one end; the top was a semi-circular 
board cut out by a common laborer; two 
shelves were put in it, so there was a place 
for shoes, for the bonnet, and the’ second 
shelf for any parcels which it was desirable 
to lay away. A thin layer of cotton batting 
was spread over the top, and dbove this, 
pink cambric was tacked on. Around the 
edge of the cover cambric was slightly 
gathered, reaching to the floor. Overall was 
white muslin. A board four inches wide 
extended from the floor to about four feet 
above the top of the table. A curtain pin 
was screwed into the top of it. This board 
was first covered with pink cambric ; then 
with white muslin; over the pin was thrown 
a width of muslin reaching on either side to 
the floor; and a glass was suspended from 
the pin. 

Book-shelves made of thin pine boards, 

and varnished, look very well, especially in 
rooms with maple furniture. 
Lounges are convenient inchambers where 
there is room for them, affording a plaee. for 
a nap, and they will often accommodate an 
extra lodger for the night. Anna Hops. 





There is an oak tree near Raleigh, N. C., 
which, at the sun’s meridian, covers with a 
shade a space of 9,000 feet. It would afford 





shelter to 4,500 men. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We had the pleasure last week of going 
over the farm belonging to J. W. Patterson, 
the present Mayor of our city, and noting the 
results of some experiments he has been 
trying during the past season. This farm is 
about a mile east of the bridge, and is princi- 
pally a clayey loam. About 45 acres of it 
last year was covered more or less with 
bushes, being that part from which wood had 
been cut for market. Last summer during 
the hight of the drouth, he employed some 
persons to cut bushes, but soon after begin- 
ning the work, some boys thought that they 
would set fire to a hornet’s nest which they 
met with among the bushes. The fire spread 
from the hornet’s nest and soon burnt over 
the whole piece, and was with difficulty re- 
strained from doing damage elsewhere. 

It now became necessary to put the land 
into a conditionto bear crops. Accordingly, 
late in the fall, just before the frost had shut 
the ground up, Mr. Patterson had a portion 
of the ground harrowed, and on it he sowed 
winter rye, together with herds grass, and 
clover, and red top. This was suffered to 
remain without being harrowed at all, and 
the winter soon setting in, none of the seed 
germinated until the spring. After spring 
opened a part of the rye came up, and to ap- 
pearance all of the herds grass and red top, 
but not much of the clover. The rye that 
came up grew very well, but the herdsgrass 
and red topcame on vigorously and produced 
a bountiful crop of grass which was cut and 
secured at the usual season. 

Mr. P. estimates the amount of hay ob- 
tained from the grass seed thus sown in the 
fall. and which did not come up until spring, 
to be not less than twenty-five tuns. Wedid 
not note what probable number of acres of 
the 45 were thus laid down. The balance of 
the piece was laid down this last spring, and 
is covered with a heavy crop of grain, and 
the patch of grass is excellent. 

The crop consists of four bushels sowing 
of spring wheat, and thirty-three bushels of 

. oats. The wheat is the variety known by 

the name of Scotch Fyfe wheat—this is a 
variety not usually cultivated among us. It 
is a bald wheat, straw of medium hight and 
the berry is white and plump. It is now 
ready for the sickle, though not sowed until 
the 25th and 26th of May last. We saw no 
signs of weevil or rust among it, and we 
should judge that it would yield twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. 

But what we wished more particularly to 
remark is this, viz: that the money invested 
in this enterprise is well invested. We find 
that our farmers may be divided into two 
classes in regard to the subjectof expending 
money in agricultural improvements on their 
farms. Ist. Those who would, but can not. 
2d. Those who can, but will not. 

' Mr. Patterson expended not less than $600 
on this 45 acres. This is a great deal of 
money to be thus used in our latitude. Many 
of our farmers instead of putting $600 to such 
a use, would look at ita long time before 
doing any such thing, and most probably 
would have used it in skinning some poorer 
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the discount would far outweigh the princi- 
pal—and princi-ple, too. 

But this investment has proved avery safe 
and profitable, and, what is better yet, a 
very honest one. Mr. Patterson will realize 
at least a return of $400 on the $600 invested 
and that too in one short year, and the land 
still be in a condition to return as much more 
another year. Can any of yournote shavers 
and fancy stock jobbers show a better re- 
turn for cash invested ?—~Maine Farmer. 


~ SHOCKING CORN, 


The benefits of cutting up corn at the bot- 
tom, and before it is fully ripe, are now so 
generally acknowledged that there is no ne- 
cessity of arguing the matter. Its economy 
is seen and acted upon by all, here at the 
north, except, it may be, those non-progress- 
ives who so love the good old ways of their 
fathers and their grand-fathers, and who 
look with horror on all improvement as new 
fangled notions that should be discounten- 
anced by all staid and sober men. 

The method of shocking the corn in the 
field is perhaps the most economical—taking 
five rows of corn for one of shocks or stooks, 
setting the shocks on the middle row. The 
shocks can thus be made large or small to 
suit the fancy. Smaller ones cure quicker, 
and are for that reason preferable. If @ 
good hill is taken to stand the stalks of corn 
about it will help much to support the shock. 
When it is desired to move the shock from 
the field, the standing hill is quickly cut by 
pushing the shock partly over with the left 
hand, while a long knife in the right hand is 
thrust under the bottom and the stalks 
severed. 

This method saves laying the corn on the 
ground, binding it in bundles, and then lug- 
ging together to shock—consequently, saves 
much lifting and hard labor. Sometimes, 
especially if it be windy weather, one may 
be bothered to make the stalks stand about 
the hill till there is enough fora shock. To 
obviate this difficulty, an apparatus, or horse 
for shocking corn, is used, in some parts of 
the eastern States. A simple one was orig- 
inally described in the Boston Cultivator. 
It consists of a round stick, about two inches 
in diameter, and long enough to reach just 
above the ears of corn as they stand on the 
hill. In the lower end is inserted an iron 
point some eight inches in length, shaped 
somewhat like a large butcher knife, only 
much thicker. Thisis for the’ purpose of 
sticking it readily intothe ground when in 
use. Close atthe topend two one-inch holes 
are bored at right angles. Through these 
are thrust two rods about four feet in length. 
These rods must be so they will readily slip 
in and out. With this instrument and your 
corn knife, you are ready for the field. Se- 
lect your row and stick your horse where 
you want a shock. Then cut your corn and 
set it in the angles of the cross sticks, which 
readily hold it till you have enough for your 
shock. Then with your wisp of straw or 
whatever you use for a band, bind the tops 
firmly together. Now to remove the horse, 
grasp the upper end of the standard with one 





when the standard is taken out with no 
further trouble. 

There is this advantage in using such an 
apparatus—one can place the stalks more 
readily and as firmly in their places, is not 
troubled with their falling down before se- 
curing them with a band, while, if one wish- 
es, hecan make the shock away from any 
hill, without any central support, and in so 
doing save all the trouble of binding into sep- 
arate bundles. Sothere must be a saving of 
time and labor enough, even in one day’suse 
of it to pay its cost. When it is desired to 
remove the corn from the field in a day or 
two, or a week, there must be a still greater 
saving—besides having the corn allupin fine 
condition to withstand, without injury, any 
storm, however sudden it may arise. At 
such a time the saving inthe value of the 
fodder must be no insignificant item.—T. E. 
W., in Rural New- Yorker. 





HOW TO PREVENT COWS KICKING. 


iain 

In most cases the habit of kicking is con- 
tracted during the first month after the cow 
has had her first calf. If, as oftenis the case 
with well-fed heifers, the udder is a little 
feverish at the time, it often becomes so sore 
that it is impossible for the poor creature to 
stand still while the necessary milking is be- 
ing done. Following the instinct of nature 
she kicks ; and finding she is thus for the 
moment freed from pain, continues to do it 
tillthe anger of the milker is aroused, and 
then a bad matter is made much worse. 

It is better in the first place to tie the 
heifer by the head, then set your left should- 
er gently but firmly against her, just back of 
her right shoulder, grasp firmly her right 
fore leg below the knee, turning her foot up. 
backward till it touches the leg, then slip on 
over the knee a strap, or hoop, or cord that 
willconfine it fast in that position. While 
standing on three legs she will find it diffi- 
cult to kick so as to hurt you. Now takea 
convenient sized cloth, and wet and wash 
the udder thoroughly with tepid or cold water, 
after which milk her as carefully and tender- 
ly as possible, using at the same time such 
gentle and soothing language as is calculated 
to show her that you do not wish to hurt her, 
but let her struggles be ever so violent or 
provoking, mind you keep control of your 
owntemper. An outbreak on your part will 
as certainly be productive of a bad effect 
upon the cow, as an echo will answer your 
own voice, or as your image willbe reflected 
in a mirror. Kindness, combined with the 
perfect control you have over her in this 
situation, I consider much the best way of 
breaking them ; and after a few times she 
will lift her foot to be tied as readily as a 
horse will to be shod. Continue to milk her 
in this way until the soreness is gone, and 
she will find it a gratification to be milked, 
will often meet you as she sees you coming 
with the pail, and you will ever after find it 
easier to get along with her should her teats 
by chance get sore afterward. 





He is a happy man, who can suit his temp- 








neighbor by shaving his note so closely that 
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hand, and with the other withdraw the rods, 


er to any circumstances. 
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HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 
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FLORICULTURE. 





CurysaNnTHemMuMs.—Those which require 
it should have a shift and be tied out in the 
most tasty manner, hiding the edges of the 
pots as much as possible. Liquid manure 
in a diluted state should be applied three 
times a week. If this can not be obtained, 
use soot-water, which will give the plants a 
dark green glossy appearance. Where dwarf 
blooming plants are wanted, they may be 
buried in three-inch pots, and watered morn- 
ing and evening overhead to induce them to 
root freely. 

Pansies.—Plant out all plants propagated, 
and divide the old plants if good varieties to 
take root before winter sets in, when they 
must be protected. 

Cauceouarias.—Pot all those requiring it, 
and apply liquid manure to those a little ad- 
vanced in growth. Weak manure-water, 
and often applied, is best. The plants should 
be placed ina shady situation and kept grow- 
ing. They may be sprinkled overhead in 
bright weather. 

During the month repot those which re- 
quire it into very rich mold ; plenty of sharp, 
clean sand should be mixed withit. Seed- 
lings should be put into a similar compost. 
Water with care, and dry the leaves quick. 

Cinerarias.—T hese should occupy a damp, 
shady position, and be kept well watered. 
Nothing is so injurious to this plant as drouth. 
They require good drainage and weak ma- 
nure-water frequently applied. Dust with 
dry sulphur if mildew appears. ; 

Those for exhibition must be wintered in 
a frame near the glass, and frequently shift- 
ed, and watered with liquid manure twice a 
week. Those for early blooming should 
have their final shift, and be kept growing 
by watering and otherwise. 

Danuias.—Seed may now be secured and 
tied in bunchestodry. When it turns brown 
it may be picked to pieces and spread out. 
The roots may be left in the ground till 
frost. 

Fucusias.—These may now be put to rest 
in a dry place, taking care they do not per- 
ish ; but do not give them sufficient water 
to start them into growth only as they are 
wanted. 

Hotyuocxs.—Seed may yet be saved; 
which should be sown under name, as they 
generally come the same as the parent. 
Propagation may be continued if cuttings 
can be obtained. They root freely if each 
cutting is placed in a small pot and kept 
well drained. 

Tu.irs.—Beds may now be made, fre- 
quently turning the soil. Be careful to leave 
it in a ridge after each turning. 

Pextarconiums.—The plants intended to 
bloom in May should have their final shift 
started into growth by sprinkling from above 
morning and night, and shaded from the sun. 
Tie out the shoots to cover the edge of the 
pot. Apply weak liquid manure frequently, 





and fumigate on the appearance of green 
fly. 

PropacaTion or Beppine out PLants.—Ge- 
raniums, Calceolarias, Argeratums, and Hel- 
iotropes, should be propagated in September, 
as they bloom better if struck then, than 
when left till spring. They grow too much 
when propagated in the spring to bloom 
well. The following plan I find to answer 
best: Take a three-light frame, as many as 
required ; make a bed composed of half leaf 
mold and half sand ; level; then place the 
cuttings in four inches apart ; tilt the lights ; 
shade them from the sun; sprinkle them 
every fine evening, and take the sashes off 
at night and put them on in the morning and 
shade them. I have grown thousands in 
this way with very little trouble. Verbenas 
and plants of that kind can be propagated in 
the spring, as it does not make any differ- 
ence to them. 

GREENHOUSE IN GereraL.—Keep the in- 
mates perfectly clean, and admit abundance 
of air on all favorable occasions. Examine 
carefully any plants which show indications 
of bad drainage ; also loosen the surface soil, 
for very few plants are damaged by the op- 
eration, unless in full bloom. Careful wat- 
ering is indispensable at this season of the 
year. — 

THE VINERY. 

The vines intended to be forced, or rather, 
started into growth this month, should be 
treated as follows: Tie the vines straight 
half way up the rafters of the house, the up- 
per portion being brought back to the front 
of the house, forming a half circle, in which 
position they are sure to break regular. 
They should enjoy a temperature of 55°, as 
near as possible, never allowing it to rise 
above 60°. To secure this, shading must 
sometimes be resorted to. Syringe them 
morning and evening, when the sun is com- 
ing on and going off the house. Keep the 
house close and damp, except when the tem- 
perature runs up to 60°, in which case air 
must be admitted. In a month from the 
time of starting, they will break fully, and in 
six weeks will show the fruit, when the re- 
maining portion of the vines may be tied up. 
The Black Hamburg and the Sweetwater 
are the best varieties, as they set their fruit 
better in the dull winter weather than any 
other. The border must be lightly forked 
over, and the refuse of the wood-pile strewn 
over it, and for the present covered lightly 
with straw. 

Any one wishing to force grapes this 
month, may rely upon the foregoing direc- 
tions, the writer having forced them four 
successive years in this month; but asa 
paying crop, even with the best heating ap- 
paratus, they need never be attempted.. 

W. Summerssey. 





CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES, 
In vol. 13 of the Agriculturist, our readers 
will find copious details for the cultivation, 
gathering, and preparing for market of this 
fruit so highly prized for sauce and preserves. 
We are glad to see that the cultivation of 





on those marshes so well fitted for its pro- 
duction in New-England, and which would 
yield little else in their present state. One 
hundred to two hundred dollars, an acre is 
realized from these fields ; and much of the 
work is done by children and old people, who 
would otherwise find little employment at 
this particular season. 





New-York Horticui.rurat Sociery.—We 
go to press just before the Fall Exhibition of 
this Society opens, and must necessarily de- 
fer a notice of it. 





BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—= 

The Fall Exhibition of this Society, held 
on September 19 and 20, was a fine affair, and 
like the proceding exhibitions, was highly 
creditable to all concerned. There were 
many things worthy of note ; we have space 
for only a few. L. Menand, of Albany, with 
his usual public spirit, sent down a large 
number of plants. Alex. Gorden, gardener 
to E. Hoyt, Esq., contributed some very 
choice specimens. D. W. Beadle, former 
Cor. Secretary of the Society, sent 76 varie- 
ties of apples all the way from St. Catharines, 
Canada West. D. F. Manice, of Brushville, 
L. I., showed 120 named varieties of pears. 
M. & J. Parks exhibited a beautiful “ Horn 
of Plenty,” which attracted much attention. 
A young Miss, a daughter of the President 
of the Society, produced a beautiful floral 
design, which was also a center of observa- 
tion. There were seven large plants of Cis- 
sus Discolor, a greater number than we have 
seen at a single exhibition in this country. 
H. A. Graef & Son’s model landscape gard- 
en will not soon be forgotten.. The tea, cof- 
fee and chicory plants in growth, were a 
rarity to most drinkers of the pure or adul- 
terated narcotics. The premiums awarded 
—a portion only of which we have room for 
—must tell the rest of the story. . 

FRUITS. 

Best collection Foreign Grapes, named varieties, $10 ; to 
R. Parnell, gardener to D. F. Manice, Oatlands, L. I. 
Best two bunches Black Grapes, $3 ; to A, Gordon, gard- 

ener to E. Hoyt, Astoria, L. I. 
Best 6 bunches Native Grapes, 1 variety, $4; to D. Mur- 

phy, gardener to J.S, T. Stranahan, Esq. 
Second best do. do., $2 ; to D. Muiphy. 
Best collection Pears, named varieties, $12 ; to R. Parnell. 
Best dish of Nectarines, $2 ; to Henry Hudson. 
Best collection Plums, $5 ; to Ellwanger & Barry, Roch- | 

ester, N.Y. : 
Best dish Figs, $2 ; to M. Collopy, gard. to J. H. Prentice. 
Best 2 Watermelons, $2 ; to E. Decker, gard. to J. Q. Jones. 
Best 2 Muskmelons, $2 ; to J. Buchanan, Astoria. 
Best Ornamental basket Fruit, $6 , to G. Hamlyn, gard. to 
W.C. Langley. 2d best do., $4;to E. Decker. 

PLANTS IN POTS. 
Best miscellaneous display of Plants, $20; to Louis Me- 
nand, Albany. 2d best do, $10; toM.Collopy. 3ddo.do. 
$5; toJ. E. Rauch, Gowanus. Best 3specimensin bloom, 
$4; to A. Gordon, gard.to E. Hoyt. 2d best do. $2; to 
same. Best andsecond best single specimens, $2 and $1 ; 
tosame. Best display of Cut Roses, $6; to J. E. Rauch. 
2d best do, $4; to W. A. Burgess, Glenwood, L.I. Best 
display of Dahlias, $5; to James Weir, Bay Ridge. Best 
collection of Verbenas, $3; to same. Best’general dis- 
play Cut Flowers, $4; toJ.E. Rauch. Best pair Hand 
Bouquets, $5; to W. & J. Parks, Brooklyn. 2d best do, $3; 
to Jno. Cranstoun, Hoboken. Best Parlor Bouquet, $5; to 
James Weir. Best basket of Flowers, $6; to W: & J. 
Parks. Best Ornamental Design, $8; to Miss Jane E. De- 
grauw, Brooklyn. 2d best do. $5; to W. & J. Parks. 
VEGETABLES. 

Best 6 Blood Beets, $1; to P. Henderson, Jersey City. 
best 12 White Onions, $1; to Morris Quinlan. Best 12 
Yellow Onions, $1; to E, Decker. Best2 Egg Plants, $1 





the cranberry is on the increase, particularly 
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to M. Quinlan. Best } peck Tomatoes, $1; to James 
Weir. Best + peck of Lima Beans, $1; to Henry Foddy. 
Best 6 heads Celery, $2; to P. Henderson. Best display 
of Vegetables, $5; to E. Decker. Best and most correct 
labeling of Plants, $3; to L. Menand. 2d best and most 
correct labeling of Plants, $2; to J. E. Rauch. 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For a collection of Peaches, $5; to D. Murphy. Fora 
fine dish of Peaches, $3 ; M.Collopy. For aCollection of 
Apples, $6; to D. W. Beadle, St. Catharines, C.W. For 
Everbearing Raspberries, $2 ; to W. Grant, gardener to 
W. Vandeventer. For 6 bunches Foreign Grapes, $5 ; to 
G. Hamlyn. For a Collection Indigenous Plants and 
Ferns, $3 ; to L. Menand. For a Collection of Seedling 
Verbenas, $2; toJames Weir. For a Collection of Seed, 
ling Verbenas, $1; to Daniel Boll. Fora Collection o¢ 
Gloxinias, $3; to Wm. Poynter. For a Collection of 
Variegated leaved Plants, $5; to J. E. Rauch. For a 
Colleetion of Seedling Dahlias, $2; to W. A. Burgess: 
For a Collection of Plants usedin Commerce, $5; Goff & 
Day. Fora model of a Landscape Garden, $3; to H.A. 
Graef & Son. Fora Collection of Seedling Antirrhinum, 
$3; toD. Boll. Fora Seedling Hollyhock, $1 ; to W. A. 
Burgess. For a Collection of Seedling Pinks, $1 ; to M. 
Donadi. Fora Miscellaneous display of Plants, $3; to 
G. Hamlyn. 





GRAFTING OLD TREES, 


—— leaves. We found several trees afflicted 

We wish we could have had some of the] with similar visitors, in various stages of 
thriftless skeptics with us, whose farms| growth. The stove or fire place is a good 
teem with old crab-apple trees and|lodging for them. Hasten them up to their 
pears, as we dropped into the fruit yard of} quarters immediately. The pear slug also 
Mr. Thompson Wells, of Stonington, Ct. He}|reappears this month, and needs a good 
came into possession some years ago of anj| dressing of ashes or some whale oil soap. 


old orchard near his house. Some of the 


trees were fifty years old, and bore very un-| strong soapsuds. Examine the collar, care- 
satisfactory fruit for trees that had arrived | fully removing the earth, and cleaning out 
at the age of discretion. Mr. Wells deter-| all borers and worms. Give all your young 
mined to teach these old dogs new tricks, in| trees a barrowfull of compost. Keep them 
spite of the proverb, and the well meant ad-| in vigorous health. 


vice of his neighbors. He began to supply 
the roots with new food, by digging up the 
turf and putting on compost manure liber- 


ally. As the land was sandy and gravelly | justas they began to color would shrivel and 
he put on also some clay. When the trees| drop off before ripening. A good supply of 
were well started with new wood, they were | proper fertilizers, such as potash, bone-dust, 
grafted with choice varieties of apples and| guano, muck, and rotted barnyard-manure, 
pears. Most of the grafts are now three| and what we call very close trimming in the 
and four years from the setting, and are| spring, obviated this to a certain extent, and 
loaded with fruit. There where a miserable | gave us much more and better ripened fruit. 
scrub orchard set the visitor’s teeth on edge, | But latterly we have only let two or three 
we saw ruddy June Eatings and Sampsons and | branches fruit each season from stems two 
tasted them. Rhode Island and summer|]jnches or more in diameter, and these 
Greenings and noble Russets loaded the| branches not permitted to run over about 
branches. There were splendid Bartletts,| seven feet in length, and more or less of the 
just beginning to look tempting, and Sickles | fruit is picked from them when about half 
blushing for the dainty juices maturing under | formed. The result is well developed, lus- 
their skins. These hung upon limbs that] cious grapes, adhering to the bunches with 
sufficient tenacity till desirable to pick them. 


once bore only poor seedling pears. 
The only secret of this success is a little 
intelligent husbandry and patience. The 


trees are pruned, scraped, grafted, and fed,| Buack Knor.—My remedy of lime and sul- 
and though old they learn the new trick of|phur has not only proved entirely success- 
yielding luscious fruits with great readiness. | ful for the past five years, in preventing the 
Many only expect fruit every other year,| attack and also destroying the egg of the 
but these being well fed make no exceptions | curculio when it had been deposited in the 
for the odd year, toe the mark with exem-| fruit, and thus securing it from falling off, 
plary exactness, and hand over their golden} but has also proved a preventive for the 


harvests. As we have hadoccasion to know |‘ 
in years past, Mr. Wells has the very best 
of apples in his barrel, home grown, when || 


his neighbors’ barrels are empty of those} walls, and add twelve pounds of flour of 
grown abroad. They can not afford them,|sulphur. Stir and mix well and let it stand 
they cost so much. two days; then apply with aspouted syringe 

Now, let the thriftless learn a lesson as} without rose on nozzle, but a flat of tin so 
they look with watering mouth at these | placed as to flatten the stream as it passes 
loaded boughs. Put that everlasting can not|out; this prevents any stoppage, and the 
out of your mouth, and with a little faith in| friction being much less than with a rose, a 








you cultivate, put a few loads of good com- 
post, stable manure and muck, or ashes and 
muck, or lime and muck, around your stunted 
and worthless trees. When the young shoots 
start, as start they will, graft them or bud 
them, ata suitable age. Follow up your 
treatment with compost, lime, ashes, bones, 
scraping, washing, &c., and you will have 
fruit ; good measue, pressed down, and run- 
ning over will Nature give back into your 
basket. 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE FRUIT YARD. 


ida 

Insects still commit their depredations, 
and need a vigilant watch kept upon their 
movements. We noticed this morning 
(September 7) a whole limb of a young apple 
tree stripped of its foliage. Upon examimation, 
we found a whole brood of worms about the 
size of a well grown caterpillar, posted upon 
an adjacent limb, and still devouring the 





Wash the trunks of all your young trees with 





GRAPES NOT RIPENING WELL. 


Formerly our Isabella and Catawba grapes, 





Lime anp SuLPHUR FoR THE CURCULIO AND 


‘black knot.” The compound is this: 
Mix a barrel of whitewash of unslaked 
ime, such as is used for whitewashing 








The syringing is continued for four weeks, 
every other day, commencing when the blos- 
som has fallen, and is facilitated by pumping 
und forcing directly out of a water barrel 
placed between two wheels. The sediment 
of the first barrel will answer for the second 
and third by filling with water, and adding 
the same quantity of sulphur, without any 
addition of lime. 

The syringe used is a large upright one, 
with a pipe attached; this is set into a pail, 
and throws the water with much force on to 
the tree.—T. W. Lupiow, in Hovey’s Mag. 





GRAFTING BEETS, 


At the beginning of September, 1853, Dr. 
Allan Maclean, of Colchester, an ingenious 
experimentalist and good physiologist, graft- 
eda young plant of the white Silesian Beet 
upon a root of Red Beet, and vice versa. At 
the time of the experiment the plants were 
each about as thick as a straw. A com- 
plete junction was effected. There was a 
slight contraction at the line of junction, 
much like that formed by “chocking” a 
rocket case ; above the line of contraction 
the plant was absolutely white ; below it was 
absolutely red. Not atrace of blending the 
two colors could be discovered, By similar 
experiments on either vegetables and plants, 
Dr. Maclean had so far assured himself of the 
perfect independence of scion and stock as 
to acquire the belief that neither the color- 
ing nor any specific characters of one or the 
other would or could be altered by their 
union. The result of the trial wholly con- 
firmed that view, and demonstrated that the 
White Beet adhered to the Red Beet by mere 
junction of cellular matter; that of the scion 
and stock holding together in the first in- 
stance, and each afterwards produced ‘its 
own coloring matter in its own new cells as 
they formed superficially, the red cells ad- 
hering to the white cells while in the nas- 
cent state, but retaining each the peculiarity 
belonging to it, without any interchange of 
contents through the sides of the cells in 
contact. 

This is entirely consistent with all that has 
been discovered by the modern physiologists 
who have applied themselves to a study of 
the nature of the individual cells of which 
plants consist. They have clearly shown 
that each cell has its own special inherent of 
secretion ; as indeed may be seen by any 
one who examines thin sections of varie- 
gated leaves or other parts. It will then be 
seen that some cells are filled with a red 
coloring matter, others with yellow, others 
with green. In other words, one cell has 
the power of secreting red matter, another 
yellow, and soon. The colorsdo not run 
together, but are contained each within the 
cell that produces it. Why this is sono one 
knows ; all that we are acquainted with is 
the fact that in the cells of the Red Beet re- 
sides a power of forming red matter, and in 
those of the White Silesian Beet that of 
forming yellow ; and this peculiarity is not 
effected by the one growing to the other. 
Red-forming cells produce their like and 
yellow-forming theirs. Thus the limit. be- 








the gratitude and faithfulness of the soil| greater hight may be overcome. 


tween the scion and its stock is unmistak- 





































































ably traceable, and notwithstanding the com- 
bination of the two sorts in one, each perse- 
veringly retains that which is natural to it. 

What is true of Beets is true of all other 
plants, and we shall endeavor on an early 
day to apply to the practice of grafting the 
unquestionable facts above explained.—Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 





THE PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER, 


BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 





I wish I had a dozen pairs 
Of hands, this very minute ; 

I'd soon put all these things to rights— 
The very deuce is in it. 


Here’s a big washing to be done, 
One pair of hands to do it, 

Sheets, shirts and stockings, coats and pants, 
How will I e’er get through it? 


Dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday ; 
And baby cross as he can live— 
He’s always so on Monday. 


And there’s the cream, ’tis getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning, 

And here’s Bob, wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning? 


Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
Oh dear! the baby’s waking. 


Hush, baby dear! there, hush-sh-sh ! 

‘ I wish he’d sleep a little, 

Till I could run and get some wood 
To hurry up that kettle, 


Oh dear! oh dear! if P— comes home, 
And finds things in this pother, 

He’ll just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother! 


How nice her kitchen used to be, 
Her dinner always ready 

Exactly when the noon bell rang— 
Hush, hush, dear little Freddy. 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking— 

They say that hasty words from wives 
Set sober men to drinking. 


Now isn’. that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning, 
Because a weary, half-sick wife, 
Can’t always smile so wInniIn@? 


When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble, 

Had clothes and pocket money, too, 
4nd hours of leisure double. 


I never dreamed of such a fate, 
When I, a-Lass! was courted— 

Wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, housekeeper, 
chambermaid, laundfess, dairy woman, and scrub 
generally, doing the work of six, 

For the sake of being supported ! 
[Ohio Cultivator. 





An Acre.—We have sometimes wondered 
what compass of time that expression signi- 
fied ; though we have generally concluded 
it is a much shorter space of time than for- 
merly. For instance, the crew of a fishing 
vessel recently arrived at San Francisco, 
from a seven year’s voyage in the Arctic 
seas. They had visited that place on their 
outward voyage, and it was a miserable Mex- 
ican village. They put in there again on 
their homeward way, and lo, a large and 
thriving American city had started into exist- 
ence, as if by magic. The seven years of 
their absence had witnessed the discovery of 
the gold regions, and the building up of a 
populous State on the Pacific. Are not sev- 
en years of the nineteenth century justly 
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Hoarpine anp Ensoyinc.—An old man was 
toiling through the burden and heat of the 
day in cultivating his field with his own hand 
and depositing the promising seed into the 
fruitful lap of the yielding earth. 

Suddenly there stood before him under the 
shade of a huge linden tree, a divine vision. 
The old man was struck with amazement. 

“Tam Solomon,” spoke the phantom, in a 
friendly voice. ‘“ What are you doing here 
old man?” 

‘‘ If you are Solomon,” replied;the venera- 
ble laborer, ‘‘ how can youask this? In my 
youth you sent.me to the ant; I saw its oc- 
cupation, and learned from that insect to be 
industrious and to gather. What I then 
learned, I have followed out to this hour.” 

“ You have only learned half your lesson,” 
resumed the spirit. ‘Go again to the ant, 
and learn from that insect to rest in the win- 
ter of your life, andto enjoy what you have 
gathered up.”-—-German Allegory. 





A Sueer Strory—Goop Pruvck.—One fine 

summer morning it was my province to aid 
in driving a flock of sheep to a brook to be 
washed, preparatory to shearing. The man 
who had charge of them led the procéssion 
with the salt dish in hand, in which he os- 
tentatiously rattled some lumps of salt, and 
from time to time pretended tothrow a hand- 
ful on the ground, to draw the flock onward 
from place to place, while I followed to drive 
up the loiterers. 
The old patriarch of the troop, a fine old 
buck, led the. van of the quadrupeds, and 
carefully examined every spot where the 
false motion of throwing salt was made, till 
he was fully satisfied in his mind that no 
salt was deposited. He then paused, shook 
his head with his ample horns, and waiting 
till the shepherd was about a rod in advance, 
charged upon him from the rear with his 
whole momentum, fairly raising him off his 
feet. 





Tue Iptex.—The idle man is an annoy- 
ance—a nusiance. He is of no benefit to 
anybody. Heis an intruder in the busy 
thoroughfare of every-day life. He stands 
in our path, and we push him contemptuous- 
ly aside! He is of no advantage to anybody. 
He annoys busy men. He makes them un- 
happy. He is an unit in society. He may 
have an income to support him in idleness, 
or may “sponge” on his good-natured 
friends. But in either case he is despised. 
Young man, do something in this busy, bust- 
ling, wide-awake world! Move about for 
the benefit of mankind, if not for yourself. 
Do not be idle. God’s law is, that by the 
sweat of our brow we shall earn our bread. 
That law is a good one, and the bread we 
earn is sweet. Donotbeidle. Minutes are 
too precious to besquandered thoughtlessly. 
Every man and every woman, however ex- 
alted, or however humble, can do good in 
this short life if so inclined; therefore, do 
not be idle. 





Manommen’s Distuixe To Ontons.—Mahom- 
med never would eat these strong-smelling 
vegetables on account of his converse with 





refuse to smoke tobacco; at the same time 
he allowed his followers to do so, except 
when appearing is his presence, entering a 
mosque, or joining in public prayers. The 
pious Moslem still eats his onions with these 
limitations. Some sects, however, as the 
Wahhabis, considering them abominable, 
avoid them on ail occasions. 


REVIEW OF PRICES, WEATHER, &C. 


New-York, Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1855. 

As most of our readers who are specially in- 
terested in market prices, obtain full reports 
through the Weekly Times, we do not think it 
necessary to give a “ Price Current ;” but as a 
matter of future reference, we will, at the time of 
closing up each number, give a brief review of 
some ofthe more important articles of produce. 
Our comparisons to-day refer to the prices quoted 
in our issue of the 7th inst. 

The inferior to extra State brands of flour are 
$7 62} to $8 25 per bbl., a rise of nearly $1 per 
bbl. Extra Genesee is now $9 to $1050, against 
$9 to $11 75three weeks ago. Canada flour to- 
day, is $8 to $9, then $8 to $9 50. It will thus 
be seen that the general average price for flour is 
somewhat higher than three weeks since—the 
lower price brands having considerably advanced, 
and the highest grades declined. 

The chief causes of the continued high prices 
is, that farmers still hold back their grain, and 
the medium condition ofthe wheat crop in Europe 
has opened a livelier demand from abroad. 
There is not at present a prospect of any material 
decline in the price of flour before the close of 
navigation. The yield is doubtless as large as 
we have at any time estimated it, but the greater 
part of it will remain in the hands of producers 
untilspring. The prices then may be imagined, 
but not predicted with certainty. 

Corn is considerably lower. Yesterday 48,000 
bushels of Western Mixed sold at 87c. to 88$c. 
per bushel. The reports from this crop are in 
favor of an immense yield—greater than ever be- 
fore known, taking the country together, though 
in some few localities the crop will be poor. 
Potatoes are held ata low price; the best sell 
in New-York at this date for 37}c. to 50c. per bu., 
wholesale. In some parts of the country they are 
selling for 12}c. to 25c. 

Oats sell at about 35c. to 37¢.—a large decline, 
amounting to fully 10c. per bushel. Rye, $1 18 to 
$1.20 per bu.—a rise of about 8c. Barley $1 35a 
$1 36—a large rise amounting to over 30c. per 
bu. Hay, North River, in bales, 70c.a75c. per 
hundred—a fall of 25 to 30 cents. ; 
Cotton is nearly 1 cent per lb. lower ; Middling 
Upland sold yesterday at 10 to 104c. per lb.; other 
qualities at proportional rates. 

Rice, a little lower. 
Sugars have considerably advanced during the 
month, but have been dull for a few days. 

Pork has advanced greatly during a month 
past. Beef cattle have declined 14 to 3 cents per 
Ib., net weight. The abundance of crops gener- 
ally has had a tendency to lower the prices of 
most kinds of produce. 

Tue Weatuer.—From the 15th to the 20th of 
the month considerable rain fellin this region. 
Prior to that it was dry, and the eastern portions 
of the country were quite parched. The last few 
days have been cool and generally dry, with an 
occasional shower. The evenings now are cool, 
sometimes calling for overcoats. Frosts have set 
in slightly in the most northern States, and recent- 
ly quite severe in some localities. It is yet uncer- 
tain what amount of damage has been sustained 
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Adhertisements, 


TERMS-—(invariably cash before insertion): 

Ten cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 

Advertisements will be displayed in CAPITALS and leaded 
over as lines space as are paid for. 
No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. _ 
Advertisements amounting to $5—five per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting to $10—ten per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting lo $20—twenty per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting to ete wer | per cent discount. 

the column or half column, without further discount, $12 

per column for the first insertion, and $10 for each subsequent 
inse. 


tion. 
Advertisements with cuts occupying the width of two col- 
umns, will be charged double these rates. 
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AWTON’S BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
GREATLY ENLARGED STOCKS. 


Prices Reduced for Autumn and Spring 


Sales. 
Sold only in packages of four sizes, as-follows : 
Packages of S:x Plants =) ai 9S sie? PBS 
Packages of Twelve Plants 5 00 
Packages of Fifty Plants ae ay Le Ne 15 00 
Packages of One Hundred Plants 25 00 





Orders supplied in rotation as received, and none sold but the 
pure plants of MY OWN RAISING. 


WM. LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall-st_, New-York 
Or at New-Rochelle, 


105tfn1235 Westchester County, N. Y. 





ARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New- 

York, offer for sale their large assortment of APPLES, 
standard and dwarf, PEAR, CHERRIES PEACHES, PLUMS 
and other Fruits. 

To their stock of well-grown PLUMS, they would cull espe- 
cial attention. ; 

They also offer a large assortment of the well-known and also 
the more rare Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 

They also grow for massing, and can offer, at reduced rates by 
the quantity, the different varieties of Maples, Elms, Lindens, 
and other Deciduous Trees, with many sorts of Shrubs. 

They would also call attention to their Evergreens, which 
are unusually finely rooted and symmetrically formed. Of these 
they can supply Norway Spruce, at prices ranging according to 
size and form, from $10 to $60 per hundred. 

Cedars Deodora, Siberian Arbor Vite, White Pine, Pines 
Benthamiana, and others, can also be supplied for planting in 
masses, at moderate rates. 

Their stock of ROSES is always large, aud can be furnished 
by the quantity at greatly reduced rates. 

Their Foreign Grapes are propageted from bearing vines. 

Their Exotic Departmeut includes the desirable and rare 
sorts, and the Plants are well grown and thrifty. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 


QHORT HORNS.—Short Horned Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls forsale. Address 
JAMES W. WILKIN, 
Wilkin’s Villa, (near Montgomery,) 
Orange County, N. Y. 


105—6n1237 





105-110n1233 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 
ANGERS, FRANCE. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform his numerous friends 
and customers that he is now ready to execute all orders for 
Fruit, Forest and Oreamental Trees, Eve: mn Shrubs, Stocks, 
&c. His collection is particularly fine this year for all kinds of 
Tress ros. Re., except Quince Stocks, the crop of which has again 

failed. 

The Catalogue for 1855 is ready for distribution, and all those 
who wish to get a copy can obtain one, free of charge, by address- 
ing our agent in New-York, Mr. F. A. BRUGUIERE, 138 Peal- 
st., successor to our former agent andfriend, Mr. Ed. Bossange, 
who has retired busi Orders should be sent at once 
to secure a complete assortment. All required information to 
import Trees, &c., will be found on the first page of our Cata- 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 
138 Pearl-st., New-York. 





105-107n1234 
HORT HORNS.—The subscribers offer 


for sale a few Bull and Heifer Calves, the get of 
ASTORIA, LORD, VANE TEMPEST 214, imported 3d 
DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, and imported EARL VANE. 
Catalogues may be had from J.C. Jackson, Esq., No. 111 
Water-st., N. ¥., or the subscribers, at Elizabethtown, 
New-Jersey. B. & C. S. HAINES. 


JAMES M. MILLER, AUCTIONEER. 


AY CTION SALE OF THOROUGH- 
BRED DEVON CATTLE. | 
The subscriber proposes to sell at Auction, his entire herd of 
thoroughbred “* Herd Book” Devonshire Cattle, on 
WEDNESDAY, 17th OCTOBER next, 
at his farm, 2% miles from , N. ¥., comprising 11 head of 
———e Cows, and about 9 head of Bulls, Heifer and Bull 
ves. 

The originals of this fine herd were selected with great care 
through importations from England, and in this coun- 
try, and they have been bred wi.h equal care, and all will ad- 
mit on examination, they are a splendid herd of this popular 
breed of cattle. 

A the herd is the beautiful, 3-year-old, imported bull 
MAY BOY, bred by John T. Davy, Esq., of South Moulton, 
Devonshire,’England, Editor of the English Devon Herd Book. 
This bull, as will be seen by his ped 
highest strain of blood that England affords, and for ection 
im symmetry, vigor and sprightly action, it will be difficult to 

his saperior. His get, as will be seen in the herd, will at- 
test his superiority as a stock getter. 

There is, also, among the herd, a beautiful 4-year-old Heifer 
at her Bull Calf. She was imported from the celebrated herd 


o Leicester. 
A credit of 12 months will be given for approved paper on in- 
oe “ Cotes ae at the lesen tod s sore. be aoned, he 
igrees a ad ome may at the 
offices which publish this advertisement, and of the subscriber. 
GEO. VAIL 
108—5n1225 Troy, N. ¥. 
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EMERY’S CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 
Tur above cut represents the Mill and 
Press complete. 


The diagrams annexed represent in outline, the several parts 
and their manner of operation. The same letters refer tothe 
same parts in each diagram. 


> ad E <—«s 











A—Grating cylinder, about 11 inches in diameter and 7 inches 
long. 

B—Band pulley of iron used when driven by Power, answering 
also for fly-wheel on shaft of cylinder A. 

G—Small speed gear on cylinder shaft, for driving it when 
worked by hand. 

C—Small pulley on crank shaft which drives pulley and cam. 

E—Large pulley driven by C, moving cam F. 

F—Cam for driving feeding piston K, in bottom of hopper. 

H—Large speed gear wheel on crank shaft, working into piston 
G, to drive cylinder when worked by hand. 

K—Piston shown by dotted lines operated by cam F, in its cen- 
ter, and servesto press forward the apples against the grating 
cylinder. : 

O—Band connecting feed-pulleys. 

XX-—Top girts or supporting plates of mill. 

YYY—Cross girts between plates. 


Among the advantages of this Mill are the following: This 
piston action in feeding apples or other substances, avoids all 
choking and cloggingof cylinder or its teeth—the camis so 
constructed as to make a uniform progression in its whole mo- 
tion, and allowing the piston to recede by means of a spring ac- 
tion instantly—and the progressing motion of the piston occupy- 
ing more than 9-10ths of its whole revolution and the backing of 
ciston Jess than 1-10th. The feeding motion is obtained by 
means of a small band driven from a pulley C, on crank shaft, to 
large pulley E,on cam shaft. Thus, while it makes a sure and 
steady feeding, the band by an adjusting pulley is made suffi- 
ciently tight to do the work, and yet sufficiently loose toslip and 
stop feeding, if 2ny foreign substance like stones or iron gets 
into the mill, and thereby avoids breakage and repairs—adesid- 
eratum never before obtained ina portable cider mill. It can 
be readily worked by hand by one or two men, as it is provided 
with two crank handles, one at each end of the crank shaft. 

The Press is constructed with an iron stressbeam, above and 

below—the upper beam formed into an inverted “ step’? in which 

the nut moves. The nut (as shown,in 

the figure,) is formed by cutting a 

screw thread in the hub. of a strong 

bevel wheel which is about 20 inches 

in diameter.—The pressure screw is 2 

inches in diameter, and a slot cut its 

whole length, and a corresponding slot 

in the ;upper beam. Into this slot a 

~~ loosely fitted steel key is placed, fitting 

both screw and beam: thus, while it 

does not prevent. the screw moving endways, it prevents it from 

revolving with the nut. The nut is moved by means of the bevel 

ear on its outer under edge, and a bevel pinion working into it 

his pinion is moved by a crank or a ratchet lever, similar to 
the action of the handle of an ordinary pump in raising water. 

While this is of greater capacity than any other portable press, 

it is capable of withstanding three times the stress of any before 

red the farmers of this country. Its weight is about three 

hundred pounds. Price $45, and Warranted. 
Mannfactured this season exclusivelv at the Albany Agricul- 





os Sib nad EMERY BROTHERS, Prorrietors. 





OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
: ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

af ihe Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 

cents. 

II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. : 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and Remedi 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl] and Omamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
a Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 

cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beak published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
me te known, with directions for use. By Browne. 

rice : 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

=i, Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 

nts 





cents, 
co Johnston’s Lectures on Practical!Agriculture. Price, 

cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Gecteny. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
ee tee Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vei 

rice x ; 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Prica 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents. 
XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
ar Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 
1 25. 
X XXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 
XXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. . 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 
a Country Dwellings; or the American Architect 
rice $6. 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
manand woman. Price $3. 
II. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. 
XLIII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
sents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
‘XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 


arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. ‘ 

XLVIIJI. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


$1 25. ‘ : ; 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. ; 

L. > Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price 1. 

LI. Elliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 

LIL. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 

LUI. Chorlton’s Cold as Price 50 cents. 

LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. | 

LVI. Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
75 cents. 

LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $i. 

LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 

LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $l. | 

LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 

LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

THE best Forge in market for 
- ——ys hs’ work par moh, 

ining,Quarrying, ing, play 
tations, Contractors 4 PRailroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE forJew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 

Both of these are constructed 
Ri with sliding doors to protect the 

fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. They are compact 

for Shippping. 
54 Circulars with particulars and 

prices will be forwarded upon application, 
4 FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 

Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—136n1190eow 


EACH TREES.—The subscribers offer 

for sale from their RUMSOM NURSERIES, Shrews- 
bury, New-Jersey, PEACH TREES of the choicest vari- 
ties. AlsoOSAGE PLANTS, for hedges. 

Having had long experience in the culture of the Peach 
Tree and Fruit, they feel confident in giving entire satis- 
faction. ; 

N. B.—Post-office address, Red Bank, Monmouth Co., 

J ASHER HANCE & SON. 












N. J. 
103—n 
EW-BRUNSWICH NURSERY, N. J.— 
EDWIN ALLEN begs leave to callthe attention of those 
wishing to purchase, to his large assortment of Trees and Plants 
now for sale. His stock consists of nearly every desirable kind 
of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and 
pane Trees, of large size and vigorous growth. Also Grape 
ines, Gooseberry, Currant, Strawberry, us, Osage Or- 
ange, &c., all at low prices, and in quantities to suit purchasers. 
Price catalogues will be sent by mail a application. Trees 
will be packed in the best manner and orwarded to ony Dare of 
the country. —105n1236 



































GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 
A LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
. improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured, The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 

ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 
EMERY’S one and two-horse chain power. 

LEN’ 0 


A N’S . a 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S§ do. do. do. de. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


"PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


“FORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

4 - Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
&c. &c. 


ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

: ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 
oa e774 convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, Fi 
ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 

tion. . 

AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


(GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as well as Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &e. ’ 
RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 
approved for general use. Z 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 


among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable mann 


AY. STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
. find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I would all attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for eoeeng ane boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLER», POST- 
oy ait OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, f Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
yg Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

ests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, in ar. 
Apple Parers, akes, 2 Wire Cloth 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, ke. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 


EA H TREES FOR SALE. — 10,000 
first class Peach Trees, very thrifty and healthy, best 
market varieties, for sale low, in quantities to suit purchasers. 
he superiority of northern New-Jersey Peaches is so we]l 
known as to need no other recommendation. 





ALSO: 
Mazzard Cherry pits, by the bushel or quart, preserved in the 
very best manner, and not allowed to become dry and worth- 


less. 

% Seed ry * lot_of thi ad ll b 
Orange-Quince Seed.—A very fine lot of this seed will be 
ready for fend in November, fresh and ona 


. DA 
204—-107n1231 Morristown, N. J. 
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CIDER MILL, 
AS ARRANGED FOR 1855. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


THE EAGLE WORKS, 
W. O. HICKOK, Agent, Harrisburg, Penn. ° 
War anted if Directions are followed, and not otherwise. 
Price $40. 


HIS IS THE FOURTH YEAR THAT THIS MILL HAS BEEN BEFORE THE 


ublic, and, as in all similar cases, improvements have been added, as it has been found necessary. Some of the following 
are the most important : 
— Mill has been increased in size, so that we can put under, a tub that holds nearly three bushels of apples afterthey are 

ound. 
2.—Instead of a solid bottom board, or one covered with cloth, to go under the tub, I have a bottom board grooved in a peculiar 
manner, and both it and the tub, after repeated and severe trials, have been found the best forthe purpose—as they will always 
let the cider out clear and free from pomace. 3 

_3.—The bottom or floor is constructed entirely different from the former ones; and the pomace box hasbeen much increased in 
size, by passing behind and below the floor. x 
4.—The castings have been made much heavier (about one-fifth ;) andthe shafts run in iron boxes bolted together. 
5.—Heretofore great trouble has occurred in getting cylinders that would not swell and get out of place. That difficulty has now 
been overcome, by making them of IRON altogether. __ pled " . 
On examination of the whole, I am satisfied that you will agree, that nothing is wanting or omitted, to make it a good, durable 
and perfect machine. All these improvements have, of course, cost much ; and indeed they will stand me over 25 per cent, sbove 
the cost of them two years ago. ; 
I am often asked how much cider can be made in them inaday? and I generally answer, from ten to twelve barrels. But we 
have made four barrels per houron them. Tv do this, I should put about two hands on it, with enough attendants to bring the 
apples and carry away the cider and pomace ; and should run it by steam power—with the understandingthat I would not use 
over a % inch belt, nor run i: faster than a man could turn it, nor use more power than a good sized boy would exert on the crank. 
fhe pressing would be done by hand, and the pomace be shoveled into the tub. Sixty bushels an hour can well and easily be 
ground on it, and of course, the Mill would stand idle one-third of the time. 

The following are but a small portion of the premiums that have been granted to this Mill : 
A MEDAL from the World’s Fair, New-York. ; 
SILVER MEDEL at the Fair of the American Institute, New-York, October 1852. : 4 
2 SILVER MEDALS from Baltimore. . . . .. . . A DIPLOMA atthe Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
FIRST PREMIUM at the State Fair, at Utica. 
FIRST PREMIUM at the Rensselaer County, N. Y., and also at the Columbia County, N. Y., Fairs. 
A DIPLONA at the Westchester County Fair, 1852. 
FIRST PKEMIUM at the PennsylvaniaState Fair, at Pittsburg, 1853. ; : 
FIRST PREMIUM at the Ohio Siate Fair, at Dayton; Michigan State Fair, at Detroit; Indiana State Fair, at La Fayette ; 
and a large number of County Fairs, too numerous to mention. = a a 
Boy ay a Charitable Association, Boston ; and wherever this mill has had an actual and fair trial at Fairs it has carried 
the first Premium. 
In one or two instances the committees have refused a trial, and given Premiums to other mills, they GRINDING TURNIPS 
ONLY, and not going into fair and honorable competition in making cider. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
JacKsTOWN, June by hae 


W. O. Hickok : Sir—I have one of bya Improved Cider Mills; I used the Mill last October, and on trial I ground fifty bushels 
of apples per hour. I keep the ground apples twelve hours, and I can press out two barrels of cider per hour withtwo men. I can 
recommend your Improved Cider Mill to all fruit growers, for speed and a saving of labor. I can make thirty-five gallonsof cider 
from nine and one-half bushels of common apples. The cider can be pressed from the pomace without using water now. Cider 
will keep one year when water is not used at the press. JoHN M’ComBs, 


UPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 
et of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, | night soil collected — the sinks and privies of New-York 




















ike him, were winners at the Royul Ag. Society Show in Eng- | city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and 
end aed also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS | manufactured without CS (cong whatever, into a . 
ike 


EBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to 112. | erful en ahead th I gusno, but less caustic and less 
He would also sell a few imported Ewes. | exhausting tothe soil. [tis called 
SAMUEL THORNE, TAFEU 


“Thornedale,’’ Washington Hollow, 


| from the Chinese word ignifyi repared night soil, i 
Dutchess Co., N. Y “ po ge A i soi reg agesd mag 


100tfn1219 only article of the kind ever manufactu in this country. It 





JAMES M. MILLER, AUCTIONEER. 


MP HOROUGHBRED NORTH DEVON 
and SHORT HORNED DURHAM CATTLE belonging 
to THOMAS GOULD, Esq., of Auburn, New-York. 

JAMES M. MILLER & CO. will sell, on THURSDAY, 
October 5th, 1855, on the State Fair Ground, at Elmira, Che- 
mung Co., N. ¥Y ,the Herd of Thoroughbred North Devon and 
Short Horned Durham Cattle, belonging to THOMAS GOULD, 
Esg., Auburn, N. Y. E : 
Catalogues of sale can be hac by addressing the Auctioneer, $1 
Maiden-lane, N. Y. ; 

NOTE.—Mr. GOULD has kindly consented, should gentle- 
men having thoroughbred Cattle to dispose of wish to avail 
themselves of the sale, can do so by forwarding to the Auction- 
eer name and fulllist pedigree on or before Sept. 15th. 

The Cattle must be on the ground the day before the sale. 





CIDER MIiLLS=Of the best and latest other establishment in the cit: 


improvements, occupying a space less than. four feet square. 


and capable of grinding the apples and pressing several barrels of | and salt SACKS. 


ands, or sale b 


every 
coercion. and quality. of GRAIN, FEED FLOUR, SALT 
GUANO, COFFEE, Gs. 


is yt ate « be} 95 ver a pare night ws; -_ from its 
~ ease of transportation and application, and the sm uantity 
ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, required to produce the phan g result as heavier meaantnad; it ib 
; Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer | the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale. For in 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- | the fall, for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it no 
ar wtention paid to orders. 78-130 ual 





from heed coh og ie Tr Se is all the droning izvanized for 
Fi j the poorest soils. air trial in competition with other ma- 
AWTON BLACKBERRY. Genuine nayenia respe*tfully asked. Packed fabarrate of 240 Ibs., or bags 

ants may be purchased of WM LAWTON. of 125 lbs. * ice $35 per tun, or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 





83-108n1189 No. 54 Wall-st., New-York cartage or° rd of vessels or railroads inthe city of New-York. 
For furtsn.¢ particulars address 
a ae «Dee ~ pa THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
P. S.—The L. M. Co. continue to keep on hand and for sale a 
large quantity of their celebrated POUDRETTE, an article 
which has stood the test of 16 years in this market, with a large 
yearly increase in the demand. Price $1.50 per bbl for any 
quantity over 7 bbls. 99-—~12In1152 


EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 


Genuine Plants from the Ori 


NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York 
Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, 


PICE, HAM, and GUNNY BA 
Their facilities enable them to offer at lower rates, thun any 





Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 








Cider per day with only two 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st- New-York. { day. 


WwW ake and furnish fi 20,000 BAGS November, March or April, ot sale 3 ISAAC ROOSEVEL r 
e can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20, er ovember, March or » or sale A 
‘ 9710901244 95—120n) 242 Pelham, Westchester Con N. ¥ 











Hetil Hotices. 


3 We forward a copy of this number to 
a few of our old subscribers who have neg- 
lected to renew. It is always understood 
that we consider every number sent as paid 
for, or free, so that none need take the 
trouble to return them. 
ca aes 
se Our thanks are due to our friends for 
their generous lists of new subscribers. We 
trust they will continue their favors, and 
that others willdolikewise. We have print- 
ed extra copies of this number so as to be 
able, for a time, to supply new subscribers 
from the beginning of the volume. 
SE SE, 
sa Tue Acricutturist for each month 
will be mailed on the last Thursday of the 
preceding month—in the same wrapper with 
the Times, to those who receive that paper. 


rw 





TRY aeoa ok 

3a Tue present number has been got up 
in two weeks—half the time we shall here- 
after have to devote to it—so that if possible 
we shalltry to make future numbers still more 
valuable. We have, however, a satisfaction 
in thinking, that even twelve such numbers 
as this, filled with so great a variety of arti- 
cles collected from a wide field, will form a 
voluine worthy of a place in every farmer’s 
library 


—_—_—»——_—_ 


jae Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Orance 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to ALLen & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 


Business Hotices, 


Tue Back VoLUMEs OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable FarmeEn’s Liprary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 

Agents’ Recetrpts, eEtc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conducting Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office wehave no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
um gad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 








Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write on one side of the sheet only ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 

* ~ 

Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications forthe paper. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Publisher’s Announcement 


FOR THE 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 
A Leading, Standard Agricultural Journal. 
$1 Per Annum—Discount to Clubs. 


The American AcricuLtuRist will enter 
upon its Fifteenth Volume, October Ist, 1855, and be 
promptly issued thereafter on the first day of each month, 
making a large double quarto annual volume, printed with 
new and beautiful type, on heavy, extra white magazine 
paper of a superior fine quality 

Its pages will be devoted exclusively to AGRICUL- 
TURE, HORTICULTURE, DOMESTIC ARTS, and 
those matters which relate directly to the cultivation of 
the soil. 

It is designed to embrace such subjects as—Selection of 
seeds; the best method of preparing the ground for, and 
cultivating the various field and garden crops ; fruit grow- 
ing; care, treatment and improvement of all kinds of do- 
mestic animals; the construction and embellishment of 
farm buildings ; housing, preserving, and marketing the 
products of the farm, orchard, garden and dairy; and to 
the domestic or household labors of the rural home. 


It will be progressive in its character, having a constant 
watch for all improvements and new developments ; and, 
at the same time, be sufficiently conservative toavoid and 
warn its readers against visionary theories, and the dan- 
gerous teachings of those who would create or distort 
scientific theories to subserve their private interests. 

The American Agriculturist will be entirely independ- 
ent of all collateral interests. The conducting and con- 
troling Editor, having no connection with any business 
whatever, will take good care that its pages shall be de- 
voted only to such matters as relate directly to the inter- 
ests of the reader. 

It will continue under the CONTROL and MANAGE- 
MENT of Mr. O. Jupp, who will be assisted by the 
counsels and contributions of those gentlemen who first 
originated the Agriculturist, and have done much to main- 
tain its uniform high character—including Messrs. A. B. 
ALLEN, Lewis F. ALLEN, Rev. Wa. CuFt, together with 
several able contributors, whose united labors will serve 
to fill its pages with matter eminently serviceable to every 
owner or cultivator of even the smallest plot,of ground. 


TERMS: 


One copy one year. ..........+......-5- 
Six copiesone year ................... 
Ten copies one year ........ ... 
Twenty copies one year................ 


ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS. 
Combination of Agricultural and News Journals. 

In order to furnish all our subscribers who may 
desire with early agricultural intelligence, such as full, 
extended and reliable reports of the sa es, transactions 
and prices of farm and garden produce, live stock, &c., 
together with full and comprehensive intelligence of a 
general character from all parts of the world, we have 
made arrangements with Messrs. Raymonp, Harper & 
Co., to furnish us with an extra edition of the 

NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES, 
one ofthe largest and most comprehensive newspapers 
in the country. The-Agricultural Department of the 
Times, together with its full reports of sales and price of 
live stock, farm and garden produce, &c., is prepared ex- 
pressly for that paper by Mr. Jupp, the Conducting Editor 
of this journal. 

The two papers combined will embrace all that could 
be desired by the cultivator of the soil, wherever he may 
be located. The Monthly American Agriculturist will 
furnish standard articles of a high and practical character, 
adapted to the Month and Season in which they appear, 
and so valuable as to be worth preserving in a convenient 
form ; while the Weekly will give the news of the day, 


not only agricultural but in every otherdepartmsnt. The 
matter in the two papers willbe different, and generally 
distinct from each other. 

Hereafter we shall mail the American Agriculturist on 
the first of each month, and the Times on Thursday of 
each week, on the following liberal terms,} which will 
include the cost of both papers: 





One copy of both papers one year ...... $2 00 
Three copies of both papers one year.... 5 00 
Ten copies of both papers one year..... 16 00 


Twenty copies of both papers one year..30 00 


Back numbers of the Monthly American Agriculturist, 
when on hand, will be supplied at 10 cens per number. 
Back numbers of the Times can not be supplied. 

Specimen copies always sent free. 

All subscriptions or business communications to be ad- 
dressed to 2 ALLEN & CO, 

Publishers of American Agriculturist, 
; No. 189 Water-st., New York. 

N. B.—Editorial matters to be addressed, 

Editor of American Agriculturist. 


PRINTED BY H. 0. REYNOLDS, No. 189 Water-st. 
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